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Novice.—With this week’s number of the “ Srecrator” is 
issued, gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half- 
Yearly Index and Tiile-Page—i.e., from July 5th to December 27th, 
1919, inclusive. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

PENHE German Peace Treaty wasratifiedin Paris last Saturday, 
after the German delegates had signed the Protocol requiring 
Germany to make reparation for the scuttling of the German 
High Sea Flect at Scapa Flow. The Treaty immediately came 
into force. The King in a message to the Lord Mayor expressed 
the hope that an era of unbroken peace had begun for the British 
Empire. America was unable to ratify the Treaty, but Presi- 
dent Wilson announced his intention of summoning the first 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, in accordance 
with Article V. of the Covenant. The League Council, meeting 

this week, will not include an American representative. 





President Wilson in a letter read at a Democratic Party 
festival last week advised the party not to compromise with the 
Republicans over the Peace Treaty, but to make the Covenant 
the leading issue of the coming Presidential election. He did 
not, he said, object to any reservations by which the Senate 
sought to express the ‘‘ undoubted meaning” of the Treaty. 
But the Treaty could not be rewritten, and must be accepted or 
rejected. It is significant that Mr. Bryan, who spoke after the 
President’s letter had been read, strongly disapproved of the 
President’s proposal. Mr. Bryan said that it would delay the 
Treaty till March, 1921, when the next President takes office, 
and that even then there might still be a hostile majority in the 
Senate. He urged the Democratic Senators to come to terms 
with the Republicans and dispose of the Treaty. It must be 
remembered, however, that while the President cannot ratify the 
Treaty without the Senate’s approval, the Senate cannot ratify 
it without the President’s signature. Nothing can be done 
unless the President and the Senate agree. 


The British, French, and Italian Premiers have made a fresh 
attempt at Paris this week to arrange a compromise over the 
Adriatic frontier between Italy and the Southern Slavs. It 
is said that, while agreeing among themselves, they failed to 
satisfy the Southern Slav delegates. The proposal was to give 
Italy Fiume and three Adriatic islands, while leaving to the 
Southern Slavs almost the whole of Dalmatia. Albania was 
to be divided between the Southern Slavs, Italy, and Greece— 
a proposal which it would be very hard to defend on the sound 
principles hitherto accepted by the Allies, Signor Nitti is 


far more friendly in his attitude to the Southern Slavs than 
his predecessors were. It is disappointing to find that the 
Belgrade politicians have not responded to his advances, 


We have written elsewhere at length about the future of 
Constantinople, but we should like to say something here about 
the population of that great city. For the opinion is widely 
held, even among those who would be glad to sce the Turks 
dismissed from Europe, that the Turks are in a great majority, 
and therefore, in accordance with the fashionable doctrine of self- 
determination, ought to be allowed to decide their own fate. 
The latest figures to which we have access are those of 1912. 
We learn from these that the population of Constantinople, 
including Stambul, Pera, and Kutchuk Tchekmedje, is 841,108, 
Of these, 308,733 are Turks, 235,215 are Greeks, 122,730 are 
Armenians, 4,331 are Bulgarians, and 38,791 are Jews. There 
are besides 131,308 persons of other nationalities. It will thus 
be seen that the Turks are little more than one-third of the whole 
population, 


The Bolshevik armies seem to have sustained no check in 
their advance towards the Black Sea. General Denikin’s 
forces, abandoning much of the costly war material which we 
sent them, appear to be concentrating on Odessa in the west 
and in the Lower Don Valley in the east. In Eastern Siberia 
Admiral Koltchak has given place to General Semenoff, the 
Cossack leader. At Irkutsk there has been fighting between 
the Social Revolutionaries and the Bolshevik partisans. The 
Allies apparently do not know what to do for the Siberians, 
who are hopelessly at variance among themselves. If the 
Allies, and especially Japan, hold aloof, the Bolshevik armies 
will probably reach Vladivostok as fast as trains can carry 
them there, although thcre is every reason for thinking that 
the Siberians do not really want to be robbed and slaughtered 
by the Bolsheviks. The effect of the Bolshevik propaganda 
outside Russia in the Far East is not a matter that Great 
Britain and Japan can afford to ignore. 

The elections for the French Senate were held last Sunday 
and resulted, like the Chamber elections, in the return of a large 
majority of Moderate candidates. The French peoy!e, in fact, 
recorded a fresh vote of confidence in M. Clemenceau. As we 
write on Thursday there seems little doubt that the veteran 
Premier will be elected President of the Republic when tle 
Senate and Chamber meet at Versailles on Saturday. M. 
Poincaré, whose term of office is expiring, was elected a Senator 
for the Meuse by an almost unanimous vote. He will be the 
first ex-President to resume an active political career. 


There were rioting and bloodshed in Berlin on Tuesday. The 
Independent Socialists and Communists organized a demonstra- 
tion in front of the Reichstag to protest against the Industrial 
Councils Bill, which they regard as too mild. Some of the 
demonstrators tried to force their wey into the building, and 
assaulted the Civic Guards on duty. ‘The Guards then opened 
fire with machine-guns and scattered the mob. Twenty-two 
persons were killed, including two Guards. President Ebert 
proclaimed a state of siege, in anticipation of further troubles. 
Although he is a Socialist, he has no intention of allowing the 
small revolutionary minority to employ “ direct action”? and 
tyrannize over the majority. It is strongly suspected that 
the Communists receive secret encouragement from the partisang 
of the old system, who would be only too delighted to pose a 
the party of law and order if the Socialist, Democratic, and 
Roman Catholic Coalition fell to pieces, 

The New York Legislative Assembly recently declined to 
admit five Socialist members returned at the last State elections. 
On Monday it refused, by a majority of two to one, to reconsider 
its decision, The action of the Assembly cannot possibly be 





defended on democratic grounds. The clectors chose to return 
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the five Socialists, and from this decision there is no appeal. 
The same issue has repeatedly been raised in Great Britain, 
aspecially in the case of John Wilkes, and, more recently, in 
the case of Bradlaugh, and it is-mow settled law that any man 
or woman who is duly elected and whe is not disqualified by a 
previous conviction or by bankruptcy is entitled to sit in Parlia- 
ment, subject to the usual formalities of the oath or affirmation, 
The New York Assembly is right in disliking Socialists, but is 
it. right in trying to exclude them from their seate ? 


The Times of Tuesday published a letter from Lord Meath 
which is one of the best statements we have ever seen of the 
reasons why the creation of a Parliament in Ulster, in addition 
to the proposed Parliament in Dublin, would safeguard the 
position of the Southern Unionists of Ireland. Lord Meath is a 
Southern Unionist himself, and views with deep apprehension 
the strong probability, indeed the certainty, that a single Irish 
Legislature would at once proclaim an Irish Republic. “If,” 
writes Lord Meath, “ Ulster possessed a separate Legislature 
and the Northern and Southern independent Legislatures were 
united, as is contemplated by the Government proposals, by a 
Council equally composed of Northern and Southern representa- 
tives, there would be less chance of the Southern Irish Legisla- 
ture declaring itself a Republic.” 


Refining on this theme, Lord Meath argues that a single 
frish Legislature including Ulster would be overwhelmingly 
hostile to England, and that the presence of the Ulster repre- 
sentatives could not realiy allay this hostility. Indeed their 
presence in a single Irish Legislature would be “a constant 
writant to the Nationalist majority.” The result, as Lord 
Meath foresees it, would be that the friction would provoke 
legislation intended to weaken the power of the loyalists of 
Ireland in the South as well as in the North. Again, any resolu- 
tion passed by a Legislature representing the whole of Ireland 
would be far more difficult for England to deal with than one 
passed by a Legislature representing only three out of the four 
Provinces of Ireland. 


Lord Meath conindes :— 


“A strong organized Government in the North of Ireland, 
friendly towards England and the loyalists of the South, would 
prove to the world that there existed in Ireland two opinions, 
and by influencing the public opinion inside and outside of 
Ireland would prove a far more effective means of protection 
against oppressive legislation in the South than the presence in 
a single Legislature of a few loyal men, whose votes would be 
swamped by an overwhelming majority. Looked at from the 
point of view of the Irish Nationalists, it is not in their interest 
to transfer to their own side the sore which they now keep open 
in the side of England, for there can be no doubt that if Ulste: 
were forcibly united to the South in a single Parliament, the 
Northerners would make legislation in Ireland as difficult and as 
impossible as the Nationalists now attempt to do in England. 
For these reasons, amongst others, as a Southern Irish Imperialist, 
I regretfully find myself unable to see eye to eye with Lord 
Midleton and his supporters. . - Under these circumstances, 
I believe that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government are 
worthy of the support of all Southern Irish Imperialists, even 
though their material interests may, perhaps, in some degree 
suffer through the accident of residence.” 


That is extraordinarily well expressed. Under any con- 
ceivable scheme of Home Rule the Southern Unionists would 
be in a most anxious position. They deserve all the sympathy 
we can possibly give them. Their welfare and safety should 
be a charge upon the conscience of every reputable statesman 
and of every right-thinking man. We agree with Lord Meath, 
however, that the greatest procurable degree of safety would 
be got by the plan of creating a separate Parliament in Ulster. 


An attempt on the life of Serjeant Sullivan, the distinguished 
Irish lawyer, was made at Tralee on Friday week. Serjeant 
Sullivan, who is an ardent Nationalist, has provoked the anger 
of all the criminals and the “‘ bad men” of the secret societies 
because -he has discharged his duties as Crown Prosecutor with 
magnificent courage. 
on Friday week, he went to the house of a friend, Mr. Slattery, 
to dine. After dinner there was & knock at the door, and when 
Mr. Slattery opened it he was confronted by seven masked and 
armed men. Mr. Slattery rushed at the leader of the would-be 
assassins, and Serjeant Sullivan, hearing the scuffle, came to 
the rescue. 





The leader then broke away from Mr. Slattery and, crying 
out “ You are the man I want!” fired a pistol at Serjeant Sullivan, 
Three bullets narrowly missed Serjeant Sullivan. Serjeant 


After appearing in a Kerry Law Court. 





Sullivan dropped on his knees to help Mrs. Slattery, who had 
fainted. Apparently the visitors supposed they had hit him 
and hurriedly made off; but not before Serjeant Sullivan had 
recognized in the leader of the men one whom he had publicly 
denounced in Court that afternoon for shooting a horse. Ser. 
jeant Sullivan expressed his belief that the outrage on himself 
was “not connected with Sinn Fein.” But we are not easily 
convinced on this point. If we are to believe what is said in 
Treland, nothing is ever connected with anything else ! 


We are reminded of the story of a well-known Irish Nationalist 
who informed an English visitor, during the deys of the Land 
League, that there was no such thing as crime in Ireland. The 
visitor had no sooner left the house of his host and was walking 
down the drive than a shot was fired at him. Returning in- 
dignantly to the house, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, I cannot even 
go outside your house without being shot at!” ‘That's 
nothing at all!” retorted the Irishman composedly. “It’s only 
some blackguard in the shrubbery.” So, for our part, we prefer 
to connect the attack upon Serjeant Sullivan with his wonder- 
fully spirited and moving denunciation of Irish crime which was 
published lately in the Irish newspapers in the form of a reply 
to Bishop Fogarty’s Sinn Fein letter. Let us take two sentences 
from that reply which are a true text for the government of 
Treland: “There is no badge of slavery so degrading as sub. 
mission to crime. There is no cowardice so contemptible as 
that which seeks to placate criminals.” 


Mr. Henderson last week replied to Mr. Churchill’s assertion 
that the Labour Party was unfitted to take office, and would 
fail through incompetence if it essayed the task. Mr. Henderson 
attacked the Coalition as lacking in principle and as weak in 
performance. Labour, he said, had “men trained in public 
and national affairs, and men intellectually the equal of those 
at the disposal of any other parties.” Mr. Henderson did 
not meet the real charge. The Labour Party is no more united 
in principle than the Coalition. Mr. Henderson took occasion 
to deny that his party wanted “to inaugurate a class dictator- 
ship,” but it is well known that a section of his party—the 
noisiest and most active section—does cherish such aims, 
Moreover, the trained men to whom Mr. Henderson referred 
are not followed but are hotly opposed by this revolutionary 
section. Until the Labour Party has composed its own bitter 
feuds and has learned the meaning of party discipline, it will 
not be able to secure a Parliamentary majority or to take office. 
A few by-election successes mean little or nothing. 


On Thursday morning it was announced that the railwaymen 
had accepted the latest Government proposals. To all outward 
appearances, therefore, the railway crisis is at an end, and 
everybody will be heartily thankful. The railway delegates 
had a long discussion on Wednesday evening, and continued 
it for two hours on Thursday morning. Just before noon Mr. 
J. H. Thomas made the following statement :— 

‘“The Conference has decided by a very narrow majority 

to accept the settlement on the basis of the Government offer. 
I cannot say any more for the present. It has been a great 
task, and we are hoping it will receive the assent of all our 
members.” 
The acceptance of the offer was made subject to a few small 
reservations, over which the negotiating Committee expected 
no difficulties, as the reservations referred to minor matters of 
interpretation. 


It seems that up the last moment in the discussion of the 
delegates the issue was in doubt, and the final decision to accept 
the Government offer was rather a surprise. Outside observers 
do not find it easy to understand why the railwaymen hesitated. 
The scheme by which the representatives of the workers virtually 
become railway directors, quite apart from the great increases 
in wages, is a tremendous step forward. It is bound to have its 
echoes in every industry in the land. Nevertheless, Mr. Thomas 
is not confident even now that the railwaymen will settle down. 
As the discussions of the past week may provide some clue to 
trouble that may yet come, we may here summarize briefly the 
principal events which have happened since we went to press 
last week. 


On Friday week the N.U.R. Conference decided to reject 
the Government offer—the offer which was the result of months 
of negotiations, and which had been commended to the railway- 
men by Mr. J. H. Thomas as an honourable settlement that would 
bring untold blessings to the workers. It was not known for 
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several days in What precise form the Government offer had 
been rejected. The fact is that the whole of the negotiations 
have been eovered by an impenetrable veil. We have often 
pointed out how much cant and insincerity is contained in the 
popular protests against secret diplomacy. Labour leaders 
never weary of calling attention to the alleged evils of secret 
diplomacy, and attributing half the sorrows of the world to 
this bad old relic of an obsolete system. We have never, how- 
ever, seen insincerity carried so far as it has been by the Labour 
leaders in this railway dispute. 

Here is a crisis which affects every person in the country, 
and upon which the future prosperity or failure of our national 
trade depends. Yet neither Metternich nor Bismarck could 
ever have been more careful to keep the world in darkness 
about what was being planned for the disposal of the fate of 
millions. The policy of secrecy is particularly selfish and 
jronical in the present case because Labour, which is alone 
conducting the negotiations with the Government, represents 
only a small section of the community. Nevertheless it was 
not till the Railway Review was published this week that we 
learned something tangible about what happened at the end 


of last week. 


The Railway Review informs us that only one item in the 
Government offer was then accepted by the Conference. That 
item referred to the standardization of railway work by the 
elimination of a large number of grades, Every other proposal 
was rejected. The wages rates basis was rejected, and the 
sliding-scale was rejected. The Conference further demanded 
that any increase of wages should be retrospective to August 
18th, 1919; and that grades which had been excluded from 
the Government plan should be included. When the decision 
of the Conference was made known to Sir Eric Geddes, he 
replied in a letter written last Saturday, pointing out that the 
Conference had “‘ reverted to the utmost limit of the demands 
which they put forward in the early part of 1919,” and declaring 
that he could not make any further suggestions without 
obtaining the sanction of the Cabinet. On Tuesday the new 
demands of the men were communicated to the Government, 
and on Wednesday afternoon the negotiating Committee of 





the N.U.R. were informed what the answer of the Cabinet was. 


The answer was given to them when Mr. J. H. Thomas and 
his companions visited Sir Eric Geddes at the Ministry of 
Transport. The public, 
formed as to the nature 
the N.U.R. Conference discussed the answer for about 
hours on Wednesday. At the end of t'e discussion, which 
seems to have been very lively, Mr. Thomas announced that 
no decision had been reached, and that the Conference was | 
again adjourned. We may assume that on this occasion Mr. 
Thomas was true to himself and pleaded for reasonableness, 
We may also assume that though the Government had modified 
their proposals in detail, they had tirmly maintained their 


when we go to press, are still unin- | 
of this answer. All we know is that | 
five 

| 


general principle. 

The three ironmoulders’ Unions, on a ballot last week, refused 
mee more to accept the terms which their leaders had made 
for them with the Enginecring Employers’ Federation, with 
the help of the Executive of the Trade Union Congress. The 
leaders, thus repudiated for a second time, asked the 9,631 
men who voted for resuming work not to break away from the 
16,718 men who voted for continuing this wholly unwarrantable 
strike. This week, however, Mr. Henderson and his colleagues 
thought it wise to summon a fresh Conference of their Union 
delegates. The ironmoulders ought to find leaders who really 
represent them and who are qualified to negotiate on their 
behalf. The strike has been prolonged for many weeks, and 
has caused great loss to thousands of workmen in the engineering 
trades, mainly because the ironmoulders are not properly 
organized. The men’s new demand for an inquiry into the 
conditions of their industry deserves consideration, but they 
did not need to strike in order to show that ironmoulding is a 
skilled and arduous trade. 

The scarcity of coal, which has caused an outcry during the 
past week, seems to be mainly due to an insufficiency of railway 
trucks. It is uncertain whether the railways need more trucks 
or whether the existing trucks are not used to the best advantage. 
Probably the railway service has not yet adapted itself to the 


shorter working day. In any case, the blame does not lie with 





the coal industry. Under the Coal Control the coal-owner 


does not reap additional profit by selling his coal to a factory, 
nor does he lose by selling to a private consumer at ten shillings 
a ton less. The large profits on exported coal do not go to 
the coal-owner, but are used by the Controller to reduce the 
price of household coal. It is, however, most desirable that 
the output should be increased, for the stocks of coal are evidently 
very small, and any temporary breakdown on the railways or 
a short holiday season at the pits may leave the towns without 
fuel. In the fortnight ending January 3rd the output was lese 
by three million tons than in the preceding fortnight. This 
would not have mattered in the days before the Government 
undertook to teach the coal-owners and merchants their business. 
The price of coal has now been raised, by two shillings a ton 
in London, in consequence of the increase in the railway rates, 


A not very edifying sensation has been caused by the publi- 
cation in the Weekly Dispatch of last Sunday of an article by 
the Lord Chancellor disparaging the political Coalition to which 
he belongs. Lord Birkenhead says that the result of the Spen 
Valley election may be expected to give ground for hesitation 
to those Coalition Liberals who are faltering in their allegiance 
to the Prime Minister. “They may think that his umbrella 
is leaky, but they will not fail to observe that its shelter is drier 
than the shower which is in progress without.”’ Lord Birkenhead 
falls in with the opinion of Mr. Churchill that as the Labour 
Party is unfit to govern it must be squarely met and opposed 
in the political arena. He argues, however, that this task 
cannot be effectively undertaken except by a single party 
marching with definite purposes under one banner. His con- 
clusion is that a National Party ought to be formed for the 
purpose. He describes the Coalition as “an invertebrate and 
undefined body.” We have written on this subject in one of 
our leading articles. 


In the year 1918 the United Kingdom spent over £128,000,000 
of public money on various forms of social service, including 
poor relief, education, public health, old age and war pensions, 
and insurance. This remarkable fact is stated for the first time 
in a Return just issued by the Treasury. Mr. Geoffrey Drage 
and the Denison House Public Assistance Committee have long 
been trying to extract from the Treasury an account of the total 
public expenditure under various Acts, and they have at last 
The White Paper, No. 218 of 1919, which costs a 
Few people realize what 


succeeded. 
penny, deserves very serious attention. 
social reform means, when represented in rates and taxes, or 
how much the State is doing in this way for the masses of the 
population. It is of the first importance that the facts should 


be made known. 


The Return shows that the total cost of public social services 
increased fourfold between 1891 and 1918, if we deduct the cost 
of war pensions. In England the cost in 1891 was £20,696,000, 
and it rose to £37,845,000 in 1901, to £63,147,000 in 1911, and to 
£102,177,000 in 1918, apart from war pensions. In Scotland 
the cost increased from £2,500,000 in 1891 to £12,444,000 in 1918 
In Ireland the cost rose from £2,609,000 in 1891 to £9,434,000 in 
1918. The Irish total was not as large as the Scottish total, 
because the Irish ratepayer is not compelled, like Scottish or 
English ratepayers, to make any serious contribution to the 
support of the schools, The return, indeed, shows that, while 
Irishmen complain of being taxed heavily, they are rated very 
lightly. The social service expenditure from rates compared 
with the expenditure from taxes was in England and Scotland 
as two is to three, but in Ireland as one is to five. 





Mr. Martin Harvey is producing Hamlet at Covent Garden 
Though it is obviously a mistake to attempt to givea performance 
of a metaphysical play in so vast a theatre, Mr. Martin Harvey’s 
production is by no means without interest. Mr. Robert 
Gordon-Craig’s name in the cast gives the clue to the most 
successful modern turn which Mr. Martin Harvey has given to 
his stage décor. Three sets of great curtains—one set blue, 
one set purple, and one set in tones of gold—are variously 
arranged for the indoor scenes, while the “ graveyard” and the 
“platform” are two extremely successful formal outdoor 
scenes. The “starry firmament” against whose background 
the ghost speaks to Hamlet is most impressive. Unfortunately 
the range of the acting lay between the inoffensive and the 
intolerable. 


Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ROAD TO REVOLUTION. 


OME months ago in writing on Political Vampirism and 
Mr. Lloyd George we declared that the time must 
soon arrive when the Unionist Party, and also the uncove- 
nanted upholders of moderation and common-sense, would 
come to themselves. They would realize that unless the 
present Ministry freed themselves from the domination of 
one who was neither a Unionist, a Moderate, nor a man of 
common-sense, but the “ Father of Opportunism,” they 
would lose completely the confidence of the electorate. 
There are signs that the moment we thus foreshadowed 
is rapidly approaching. Men are beginning to realize 
that if the country is to be extracted from the 
position of peril in which it now finds itself there 
must be a complete change of policy, direction, and 
inspiration in the present Government. It is no good 
mincing matters for fear of frightening people when they 
ought to be frightened. We have taken the wrong path, 
and have already gone a stage down the road to Revolution. 
Unless we stop, turn round, and retrace our course to the 
sounder if rougher road of Reason, the future will be dark 
and precarious indeed. 

Of the proofs that the country is getting alarmed, none 
is more significant than the very able and sensible letter 
sent by Lord Salisbury to the Times of Friday, January 9th. 
The letter is written in the best spirit of moderation, and 
is essentially sound and liberal in its point of view. To this 
letter, however, we may apply the old formula that there 
are three things to be noted in a speech—* what is said, 
how it is said, and who says it, and that of these the third 
is by far the most important.”” Lord Salisbury by heredi- 
tary strain, by training, and by temperament is a states- 
man and a man of intensely patriotic feeling—a man who 
would never dream of putting the interests of his class or 
order or his personal political interests above the interests 
of the whole community. Again, Lord Salisbury is in 
no sense a “ viewy ’’ man or a man unduly anxious or per- 
turbed about things political. He is the very last man in 
the world to shout ‘* Nous sommes trahis!” or to think 
that the country is undone because men of his kind or of 
his particular views are not henceforth to have a semi- 
privileged position in the matter of ruling the nation, but 
are to be largely replaced by men of a different social status. 
No man ever was less inclined to hold the view of the 
Divine Right of the Cecils or of anybody else to govern this 
country. Though determined to be guided by conscience 
and principle in his political action, no man is more willing 
to obey the decisions of the majority, until by persuasion 
and legitimate political action he is able to convert that 
majority to his own opinion. Again, he is not the kind 
of politician who is thrown into a passion or a panic when 
things do not go just as he would like them to go, or to be 
frightened by political bogies or hysterical cries about ruin 
and revolution. He is not prejudiced by personal ani- 
mosities, nor are his mind and judgment distorted by the 
infirmities of personal ambition. In fine, it is no part of 
Lord Salisbury’s political métier to shout “ Wolf!” 

What do we find him saying in regard to the present 
situation? We will quote the principal parts of his letter 
verbatim, lest we may appear to exaggerate his attitude. 
After a generous reference to the war work of the Coalition 
and to the country’s confidence in that work, this is how 
he sums up the present position :— 

* Their foreign policy is gravely compromised ; their position 
in Russia, in Egypt, and in India is beset by anxiety ; they 
have not yet succeeded in housing reform ; their fiscal legislation 
has failed; their dealings with national economy and with 
Labour are open to the severest criticism ; their mismanagement 
of Ireland is indescribable ; and the popular judgment upon 
these mistakes of administration is reflected in the by-elections. 
Make what allowance you like for the undoubted difficulties 
of the position, so far the popular judgment is right.” 


Lord Salisbury then goes on to point out that the failure 
of the Government is due to a mistaken conception of 
political conduct. “It is impossible to govern success- 
fully without principles, and the Government apparently 
think otherwise.” Political consistency may become a 


fetish, and all sensible men may modify, and ought to 
“But the process of repeatedly 


modify, their views. 





sacrificing your principles becomes a habit, and ends ia 
your having no principles at all ” :— 

mK No one knows whether the Government are in fayour of 
private enterprise or of nationalization, in favour of intervention 
in Russia or against it, in favour of law and order in Treland 
or of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas, in fayour 
of Dominion Home Rule or partition or federation or any other 
policy. Is it surprising that the electors have lost confidence 
in them ?” 


Lord Salisbury next comes to what, as we have always 
realized, was unhappily the foundation-stone of the 
Coalition: Panic. Mr. Lloyd George—it is no good to 
pretend that the Government are anything but him- 
self with ornaments—is trying to persuade the nation, or 
at any rate a very large section of it, that he is the necessary 
man, and that he alone can save us from Revolution. As 
Lord Salisbury puts it :— 

** Many of my friends tell me that we had better put up with 

the Coalition Government, because the only alternative is 
Mr. Smillie. This is what keeps the Government in office. 
Personally, although I am glad to say that twentieth-century 
Conservatism is anxious to do a great deal for the workers 
in the spirit which the workers themselves desire, 1 have no 
sympathy with Mr. Smillie nor with what is called the official 
policy of the Labour Party, but what I would say to my Coal- 
itionist friends is that unless they are very careful the Coalition 
will make the triumph of Mr. Smillie’s policy inevitable. 11 
is neither fair nor safe to force the electors to a choice between 
opportunism and Mr. Smillie. Opportunism does not deserve 
support. You can no more govern a free people without 
principles than you can cook a dinner without{food. Principle; 
are not, as some seem to think, a useful decoration, where 
possible, to the line of least resistance, but the very substance 
of which the true policy consists; and if the Labour Party 
have principles, and the Coalition in many respects have none, 
you run the risk of enlisting the forces of justice and sincerity 
against the Coalition Government. In the war the Government 
struggled, indeed, for a great principle. They were followed 
by general — and triumphant success. The contrast is 
thus explained.” 
Lord Salisbury ends by declaring that Ministers must either 
think out their principles afresh and give up sacrificing 
them, or else make way for “a homogeneous Government.” 
And then he adds what is perhaps the most essential thing 
in his letter :— 

**Let them make way for a homogeneous Government 
I moan homogeneous as to conviction, not rigidly according 
to old party connexion—which possesses principles and knows 
its own mind, and we shall have something to offer to the country 
as an alternative to the official Labour policy, something which 
will lead public opinion, and not follow it, and will deserve the 
confidence of all moderate men.” 


It is in the passage which we have just quoted that is to 
be found the antidote to Mr. Lloyd George’s bogy 
* slogan,” “ My Ministry or the Deluge.’ There is no such 
sole alternative. It is not even necessary, as some people 
hastily assume, to condemn all Coalitions because the 
present Government are called a Coalition, or to think 
that moderate men of all parties can never co-operate 
at a crisis, and must always be weak and unstable because 
the present Government are weak and unstable. If we 
probe the matter to the bottom, the trouble with the 
present Government is not that they are a Coalition, but 
rather that they are not one. To put it in another way, 
the Government have failed because they are a badly con- 
structed Coalition—a Coalition based not upon a mutual 
forbearance in the immediate application of political 
principles, but a Coalition founded upon opportunism 
and buttressed by timidity. 

If the Government had been a true Coalition, we should 
have seen among their members the saner and more moderate 
portion of the Liberal Party. Instead, with one or two miror 
exceptions, the Liberals in the present Coalition, and first 
and foremost the Prime Minister, are what we must term 
the professional political bravoes of the Liberal and Radical 
groups. We are not going into the question of the in- 
ability of the first Coalition to carry on the war success- 
fully. We hold indeed that in all probability that first 
Coalition was too war-weary to continue without reorgan- 
ization—that it was time it made room for a new set of 
men, just as Lord French had to make room for Lord 
Haig. But Coalition did not succeed Coalition. What 
really happened was that Mr. Lloyd George suddenly 
abandoned his old Party and made a bid for the support 
of the Unionist Party, which was then the strongest Party 
in the House, and which as Unionists we are proud to say 
was also the most patriotic and the least hungry for office, 
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But the methods by which Mr. Lloyd George effected 
his Parliamentary coup détat disgusted the best men 
amongst his old colleagues, men like Lord Buckmaster and 
Mr. McKenna. The only Liberals he was able to take over 
with him at once, or as soon as he could convince them 
that he was a stayer, were either men of damaged political 
reputation and doubtful political origin like Mr. Winston 
Churchill, or men of a cryptic type of Machiavellism like 
Mr. Montagu, or again persons of like political levity with 
himself— persons, in short, who belonged to the Liberal 
Party because, after Tariff Reform hed broken the Unionist 
Party, it was so evidently the best place for the men who 
wanted office and power quickly. To these restless and 
alculating Parliamentary Condottieri must be added the 
great clan of would-be Peers, Baronets, Privy Councillors, 
and Knights among the Liberals, and those humbler 
political flat-fish haunters of muddy estuaries and shallow 
waters who are more than willing to bite at any baits 
thrown to them by the Whips—the Codlins and Shorts of the 
faction and party. Of the so-called Labour representatives 
in the Coalition we need say nothing special. Good men 
as some of them are, it will be remembered that they were 
forced to leave the Labour Party when they took office 
under Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lloyd George belongs to no man’s party but his own, 
though he has the local and temporary support of a certain 
number of personal henchmen or House Carls, whose 
nexus to each other and to their chief is mainly that 
described by the American politician as “ the cement of 
public plunder.” Unquestionably, since the country needs 
it, anew Coalition or Ministry of Reconstruction composed 
of the moderate elements in the State could easily be 
formed to take the place of the present Administration. 
A nucleus, and a large nucleus, of good and well-tried men 
is to be found in the present Administration, and its 
reconstitution with fresh blood—i.e., with men steadfast 
and wide-minded like Lord Robert Cecil, to mention only 
one name—could easily be effected. The formation of such 
an Administration of National Trustees would not only 
stay us on the road to Revolution, but could carry on the 
essential work of reconstruction with safety and success. 
By this we do not mean anything in the way of reaction, 
or of nonsensical ideas as to appointing “ Saviours of 
Society.” All we want to do is to stop the coach tearing 
down the road to Revolution in order to escape from 
Revolution. 

The country is beginning to get seriously to work, and 
there are plenty of signs of better heart and better inten- 
tions in the masses of the people. All that we want now 
is steadiness and good sense at the helm, and the deter- 
mination not to do the most foolish and most infamous 
of all things political. By this we mean what is done 
when a Government consent to carry violent and revolu- 
tionary measures, not because they believe in them, but 
because they are in a panic and think they can stave off 
even more extreme action by paying blackmail. But those 
who pay blackmail either in public or in private life always 
come to ruin. If we are to have Revolution, let us have 
it at the hands of people who believe in it, and not at the 
hands of those who do not, but are so much demoralized 
by fear that they dare not give an honest “‘ No” to any 
demand, 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND HIS NEW PARTY, 
| he strong and significant contrast to Lord Selisbury’s 

letter is the article which the Lord Chancellor 
published in the Weekly Dispatch of last Sunday. Lord 
Birkenhead apparently has made up his mind that there 
is to be a political crisis, and is determined that it shall 
not take place without his participation on as impressive 
a scale as can possibly be managed. In spite of the fact 
that Lord Chancellors do not generally play first-fiddle 
in the full party orchestra, and further that it is not usual 
for a member of the inner ring of a Cabinet publicly to 
denounce the Administration to which he still belongs, 
Lord Birkenhead tells us that the present Coalition is ‘‘ an 
invertebrate and undefined body,” and goes on to declare 
that “the early formation of a National Party is indis- 
Here is a passage from Lord Birkenhead’s 


pensable.” 
article :— 

‘**Spen Valley has many messages which are not encouraging 
to those who wish well to the Coalition; but it brings a knell 





of despair to those who dreamed that a future in English political 
life still awaited Mr. Asquith and his followers. To-day this 
simple truth is unchallengeable. For a year after the election 
which swept them away not a single one of the leaders of that 
party can offer himself for election to one constituency in these 
islands with the faintest prospect of success. One and all, 
they must either join the Labour Party or join Mr. Lloyd 
George. Some will do one, some will do the other, but in any 
event, the result of Spen Valley may be expected to give ground 
for hesitation to those Coalition Liberals in the House of 
Commons who were faltering in their allegiance to the Prime 
Minister. They may think that his umbrella is leaky, but 
they will not fail to observe that its shelter is drier than the 
shower which is in progress without.”’ 

The Lord Chancellor proceeds to discuss the future of the 
Labour Party and its prospects of reaching office. After 
stating his grounds for believing that at present the Labour 
Party cannot and ought not to be installed in office, he 
continues :— 

“These considerations will be u’gcd upon the electors cf 

these islands, and will certainly be considered by them before 
the day arrives in which we shall salute Mr. Robert Williams 
upon the Treasury Bench. But they cannot, in my judgment, 
be successfully urged by an invertebrate and undefined body 
such as the present Coalition. That instrument was of admirable 
value during the war. It has passed successfully through 
many great crises in the twelve months that followed the 
Armistice. But it is as ineffective an instrument for the purpose 
of fighting our English Communists as it was an effective instru- 
ment for fighting the Germans. The task of meeting the new 
party in the political arena cannot be effectively discharged 
except by a single party emerging with definite purposes and 
under one banner. For such a task the formation of a National 
Party is, in my judgment, indispensable. Nor do I think it 
can be long delayed.” 
The meaning of all this is clear. Lord Birkenhead and Mr. 
Winston Churchill are in lively collaboration. Lord 
Birkenhead is certainly not acting by himself. He is no 
doubt in close liaison with his old friendly opponent, or 
rather partner, in the great party game. These two have 
apparently come to the conclusion that the ground is 
slipping away from under their feet, and also from under 
the feet of their present chief, Mr. Lloyd George. The 
safest plan, they argue, for politicians in such a quandary is 
to form a new party, and to do it as quickly as possible 
To put the matter quite plainly, Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Lord Birkenhead—we can hardly doubt with the leave, 
express or implied, of the Prime Minister—realize that there 
is going to be a Unionist revolt, or perhaps we should 
go further and say a revolt of all the moderate elements in 
the country, who see with dismay the hopeless muddle and 
inefficiency which reign in the Administration. 

Unless such new political arrangements can be made, 
this revolt would mean the ruin of Mr. Lloyd George and 
of those whom we have described as his House Carls. 
The essential thing about Mr. Lloyd George and these 
persons is that they constitute the paper currency of 
present politics. They have got no reserve of political 
gold behind them. They are based merely on a kind of 
Parliamentary and party credit, and that credit is getting 
daily less and less substantial and less able to command 
value in the public markets. They are therefore looking 
about for means to renew their face-value and to prevent 
their complete depreciation. They think that they can do 
this best by the formation and organization of a new party. 
Remember, if they were simply to go out of office and wait 
it would at once be discovered that they have no real 
following in the country, or even in Parliament, and that 
they stand almost entirely alone. This is a discovery which 
they most naturally dare not allow to be made if it can 
possibly be avoided. They intend, then, “as at present 
advised,”’ to appeal to the nation—we do not mean at a 
General Election—with the cry that they and the new 
party which they propose to create—probably Lloyd- 
Georgite in its leadership—are the only people who can 
stand up to the “ English Communists,” as Lord Birkenhead 
calls them, and so save us from revolution. If that is 
the game, as we are convinced it is, it is a very dangerous 
one, and one which moderate men of all kinds will be 
very foolish to allow. ay 

The new party, which will really mean, if it means 
anything, the present Coalition with all the better and 
saner part of the Unionists either banished from it or 
else made to toe the L.G. line, will be merely a group, 
and a very unstable group. Instead of being able to resist 
Labour, it will be far more likely to play the ol! and dan- 
gerous game of letting itself be blackmailed und forced 
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to pay Danegeld. In this respect it may even surpass 
the present Coalition, colossal as their performances in this 
respect have been. If then the official Unionist Party, 
and the moderate men of the nation generally, Unionist 
or Liberal, are wise, they will have nothing to do with 
Lord Birkenhead’s new party, or with this new way to 
pay old debts, political or other. What they should do 
is to maintain the Unionist Party as it is, at the same 
time opening the gates of that party wide to all men of 
moderate views, either temporarily as a reformed Coalition, 
or permanently as the party of common-sense. There is 
nothing in the present Unionist Party of which moderate 
Liberals or moderate non-party men need be afraid. Lord 
Northcliffe’s papers and other personal organs of restless- 
less and passion are fond of talking about “ Tories,” 
but in the true sense there are no Tories now, or at any 
rate none in the Unionist Party. If there are any, they 
lie sequestered in the bosom of the LL.P. The Unionist 
Party is quite as democratic, quite as liberal in its views, 
and quite as progressive as any other party in the State : 
witness Lord Robert Cecil, or, for the matter of that, 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, or Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. 

But it may be asked: Why is it better to have the old 
Unionist Party thus reinforced than a new party? Our 
answer is that the very last things we want at the present 
time are new parties or new groups. We have too many 
already. Again, the Unionist Party is a thing which the 
English people understand. The new Lloyd George or 
Winston Churchill party would mean nothing to them. 

The Unionist Party is no doubt gradually losing its 
hold upon the country owing to the vagaries of Mr. Lloyd 
George, but it still has a certain amount of prestige, and 
its prestige might be completely restored if it were to 
shake itself free from its present undesirable associates. 
The policy which the Unionist Party will have to introduce 
will be a policy of strict retrenchment and progressive 
reconstruction. Its guiding principle must be, while 
protecting the essential interests of the country, to secure 
the execution of the will of the majority. In practice 
this means that the party must say: “ We will not do 
what we think to be wrong in the vain hope that thereby 
good may come. We will not pass communistic measures, 
at the bidding of Communists, when we clearly know these 
measures to be injurious. That way lie madness and 
death for the nation. As long as we have the support of 
the majority, we will administer the country’s affairs fairly 
and squarely. When we cease to enjoy the confidence 
of the country, we must of course make room for people 
who, whether right or wrong in the abstract, at any rate 
really believe in their programme. The notion that if 
we, not they, are allowed the privilege of running the ship 
on the rocks we shall be able to save a little from the wreck 
is a delusion with which we will have nothing to do. If 
we are to have the Labour programme, let us have it 
warm from the hands of men who believe in it, and not 
cold and clammy from men who know that they are offering 
us poisoned food.” 

No doubt a certain number of Unionists will say: ‘“‘ What 
— is there for Mr. Lloyd George in your forecast ? 

uppose things happened as you would like, Mr. Lloyd 
George would be left out in the cold. Would he not 
become at once a terrible danger? Determined not to 
lose power and place, and in a hurry and a rage, he would 
go straight over to the Labour Party. But by doing so 
he might just turn the scale, and so bring them into office 
and power.” 

Without stopping to point out what an extremely poor 
compliment it is to Mr. Lloyd George to imagine that 
because he could not or would not be head of a moderate 
party he would revenge himself by becoming head of an 
immoderate one, we feel sure that there is little or nothin 
in the plea thus made. Mr. Lloyd George is too on 
hated and distrusted by the Labour Party to make it 
possible for them to unite in adopting him as their leader. 
No doubt the middle-class intellectuals who so largely con- 
trol the Labour Party would be rather proud of doing a 
Machiavellian “deal” of this kind; but if they did do it 
they would certainly shatter their party from top to bottom. 
Mr. Lloyd George has gone too far towards the right to 
be able to make such a huge swerve to the left. But even 
if this were not true of Mr. Lloyd George, and if the Labour 








Party were to welcome to their bosom the champion 
Vampire of Politics, it is certainly true of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and his group. They could not be taken on in 
any case by the Labour Party. But from them Mr. Lloyd 
George could hardly dare to separate himself finally. Each 
subsection of the present Lloyd George-Churchill-Birken- 
head amalgamation would be terrified at the isolation jp 
which it would find itself. A quarrel in such ranks would 
raise a crowd of ghosts and hauntings, too many and too 
fierce for endurance. 

The moral of all this is that the Unionist Party, 
still sea-worthy, though still needing to have the barnacles 
removed, have the destiny of the country in their hands. 
They can do what they will, and need not fear Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, or any 
of the other political bravoes of the hour. Whether our 
leaders will in fact have the courage to take action of the 
kind foreshadowed in Lord Salisbury’s letter is of course 
quite another matter. We can only say that if they have 
not the requisite courage, they may easily drift into worse 
things even than those which now confront us, and we 
may in the end find this country in the hands of a 
Government far more dangerous and more difficult te 
get rid of than a Labour Government. A Coalesced 
Newspaper Administration under Labour dictation is 
not a nightmare but a possibility if the Unionist leaders 
fail in their duty. 





THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HE new Peace Conference in Paris has no more 
difficult question to settle than the future of Con- 
stantinople. The influences which are pulling in contrary 
directions are all strong and are all familiar. The natural 
and long-established desire of most Englishmen is that 
the Turk should disappear altogether from Europe, where 
he has been a foreign ingredient continually setting up 
festering sores in the whole body politic of the Continent. 
The French and the Italians, on the other hand, have 
reasons for wishing to allow the Turk to stay where he is. 
Nor ought we to be blind to the fact that, although, as 
we believe, the vast majority of Englishmen would be glad 
to see the “ bag and baggage,” or expulsion, policy of Mr. 
Gladstone put into force, there is in this country a group 
of pro-Turkish politicians and students who are powerful 
beyond their numbers. In pleading for the Turk they 
continually predict awiul disasters which will visit the 
British Empire if anything is done “to outrage Moslem 
sentiment.” We print elsewhere a long letter from a corre- 
spondent who takes this view. We have chosen his letter 
from among many, and we may as well say here that, 
with all the will in the world to hear the other side, we have 

not space for a lengthy correspondence on this subject. 
Our own opinion of the right manner in which to treat 
the Ottoman Turks may be expressed in a sentence. We 
believe that we ought to do exactly what we think is right 
on the merits of the case, without being deflected one 
inch by timid fears as to what might be the results of an 
uprising of Moslem sentiment. This policy has always 
been ours in the past, and it has always served us well and 
safely. The result of it has been that though the Turk 
has intrigued incessantly against us, and has struggled 
violently in the grasp of his fate, saying reproachful and 
bitter things, he has always in his moments of greatest 
need turned to Great Britain as the Power on whose 
justice and impartiality he could rely. If we had allowed 
ourselves to be intimidated by prophecies of the break-up 
of the British Empire through Mohammedan disaffection, 
we should have done nothing to free the many small races 
which groaned under Turkish rule. We would ask our 
readers when they are being besieged by arguments in 
favour of the Turk to remember a few simple but important 
facts. ‘There was no need for Turkey to join Germany in 
the Great War. She did it coolly and deliberately. There 
was no question of a Holy War. She did not fight for 
religious reasons. Turkey joined herself with Lutheran 
Germany, with Roman Catholic Austria, and with Orthodox 
Bulgaria in order to attack Great Britain, Russia, and 
France. We cannot forget the terrible cruelties which 
the Turks have practised against all subject to them. 
They have massacred Armenians, Greeks, and Syrians. 
British soldiers, and also our own Indian soldiers who axe 
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now supposed to be seething with discontent at the idea 
that Turkey should be deprived of Constantinople, had 
inore than a taste of Turkish cruelty when they were taken 

risoners by the Turks after the surrender of Kut. Why 
should it be assumed that Islam throughout the British 
Empire will turn against us when the perfectly natural 
and foreseen results of our winning the Great War are 
visited upon the Turks? The fact that Mohammedans 
all over the British Kmpire gladly fought on our side in 
the Great War would seem to indicate the exact contrary. 
Moreover, the Mohammedan troops of Great Britain and 
the Arabs of the Hedjaz were not alone in fighting against 
the Sultan. Mohammedan soldiers of France and Russia 
did the same thing. If the argument that we must now 
hold our hand for fear of what may happen if we deal 
justly with the Turk were sound, we ought not to have 
ventured to fire a single bullet or a single shell at the holy 
persons of the Sultan’s troops. 

The reason why we have all along been assured of the 
allegiance of the Mohammedan subjects of the British 
Empire is that they have always known that they were 
guaranteed complete religious freedom. Every one who 
has had any experience of the ways of British soldiers 
and administrators in Mohammedan parts of the Empire 
knows that it is almost a subject of jesting how much more 
considerate they are to mosques and other Turkish religious 
so than to Christian property. We need not ask 
or credit from Moslems on this account. The explanation 
is simple; it is that British soldiers and administrators 
have always regarded a mosque and such-like as a symbol 
of the great fact of British toleration. They have known 
that if a mosque were interfered with or suffered any 
injury, the result might be a passionate riot, and perhaps 
a local war, for which the officer or administrator in the 
district would be held responsible. A similar injury to 
Christian property might indeed lead to civil actions, 
but it would never become a great question of State or an 
international question. In brief, we have persistently 
maintained a policy of toleration, not because we were 
trying to appease Islam, but because we believed in tolera- 
tion on principle. The Turkish policy has been the very 
reverse. The Turks have persecuted on principle ; and when 
it comes to a question of choosing between the two policies, 
it would be cowardly as well as silly to think that we ought 
to give way. As we have said, if we had been frightened 
in the past, our policy would have been emasculated and 
would have become a thing of contempt. One of Lord 
Canning’s first acts when he became Viceroy of India in 
1856 was to go to war with Persia because the Persians had 
invaded Northern Afghanistan and Herat. What is being 
said now about the baleful results of offending Moham- 
medans was saidthen. Undoubtedly the war against Persia 
was heartily disliked by Indian Mohammedans, but that 
fact did not deter us. The pro-Turkish school seems to 
forget that Moslem disaffection cannot certainly be bought 
off even when we try to buy it off. In the Crimean War we 
made the prodigious mistake of backing the Turk against 
Russia, and we were rewarded immediately afterwards 
by the Mutiny in India. The Mutiny of course was largely a 
Moslem rising, and, though the grievances of the rebels 
were local and peculiar to India, the rebels were not 
restrained by any recollection that we had poured out 
money and sacrificed thousands of lives in the interests 
of Islam on the terrible plateau of Sebastopol. 

When the Great War began we hoped that Constanti- 
nople would pass into the keeping of Russia, who would 
have been its natural custodian. But that hope has 
proved to be vain, and we recognize now that, since the 
Greeks cannot have Constantinople, the stewardship must 
be international. In this connexion we should like to say 
something in favour of a proposal made by several signa- 
tories of a letter in the Times of Tuesday. These corre- 
spondents suggest that Constantinople should become the 
permanent seat of the League of Nations. They suggest 
that Constantinople in the hands of any single nation 
would be a potential cause of war. ‘“ A strong Power would 
he made too strong” by its ownership. They also argue 


that the capital of the League should be ex-territorial and 
be endowed with pomp and circumstance. These qualities 
would certainly belong to Constantinople, which is his- 
torically and geographically a perfect seat of authority. 
it is the junction of East and West. The Roman Empire 








made it a capital too late in that Empire's life, but the 
choice of Constantinople as a natural place of authority was 
unquestionably correct. As Napoleon said to Alexander L 
on the raft at Tilsit when they were discussing the terms 
of peace after Friedland, “‘ Constantinople is the Empire 
of the world.” The writers to the Times go on to. point 
out that the historical aud religious associations of Con- 
stantinople would appeal to all creeds and countries. Con- 
stantinople is as intimately connected with Christianity 
as with Mohammedanism. Indeed we might well say that 
Constantinople is even more closely connected with Christi- 
anity than with Mohammedanism. It was the centre of 
Eastern Christendom for 1,100 years, and for several cen- 
turies was & more important place in the Christian world 
than Rome itself. The Turkish occupation since 1453 has 
not transformed the old Christian city into a city that 
belongs solely to Islam. Still less is Constantinople a 
Moslem “ Holy Place.” It is no more a Holy Place than 
Budapest or Belgrade or Bucharest or Sofia, each of 
which was conquered and temporarily held by the Turks. 
But let us freely admit that it is both a satisfaction and 
a convenience to be considerate to Moslem feeling when- 
ever this can be done without being unfaithful to out 
principles. It could be done easily enough if Constanti- 
nople became the capital of the League of Nations. 
Mohammedans would be turned out of it only in the sense 
in which Christians would be turned out of it. Both would 
owe an equal respect to the international capital of 
reconstructed Europe. 





AT PEACE WITH GERMANY. 
NHE final ratification of the Treaty of Versailles on 
Saturday last has brought us at last to peace with 
Germany. The ceremony, which, unlike the Armistice or 
the signing of the Treaty last June, gave rise to no popular 
demonstrations, was in itself a bare formality, but 1t must 
make a very great difference to us and to the world at large. 
Assuming, as we must assume, that Germany fulfils the 
terms of the Treaty, we have to accustom ourselves to the 
renewal of peaceful relations with her as a European State 
and a trading community, in the hope that she will never 
again plot for our destruction. We and our Allies have 
fought and won a terrible war, and we shall not profit 
fully by our victory if we do not resolve to treat the honour- 
able peace that we have secured by incredible sacrifice 
as a real and definite thing. A peace which was no peace 
would not be worth having. A peace which masked a 
continuance of hostility on the victors’ part would be a 
contradiction in terms. There is no reason why we should 
thus condemn the Treaty of Versailles to sterility, since 
we have good reason to be proud of its main provisions 
which enshrine the triumph of right over wrong. Out of 
the war has come a new Kurope, and its first and most 
insistent need is a resumption of peaceful commercial 
intercourse so that the millions of humble folk may have 
food and work. It is our duty to make the peace effective, 
for their good and for our own. 
The Treaty is often criticized as if it were no more than 
a sentence passed upon acriminal. Its punitive or negative 
aspect is of course immensely important. For the sake 
of humanity it was essential to show that even the mighty 
German Empire with its allies could not seek to attack 
and dominate Europe by force of arms and escape without 
punishment. Therefore Germany has been stripped of all 
her non-German provinces in Europe and of all her posses- 
sions outside Germany. Her Fleethas been reduced to a 
single squadron of old battleships, and is not to include 
submarines. Her Army is no longer to be recruited by 
conscription, and must be reduced in the next three months 
to a hundred thousand men, which the ex-Emperor would 
have regarded as a mere corporal’s guard. Germany's 
power for mischief in the near future is thus severely 
restricted. As reparation for the evil that she has wrought, 
she has to surrender most of her shipping, the Saar coal- 
mines, a certain number of railway engines and rolling- 
stock, cattle and raw materials, and she has to pay large 
sums of money amounting at least to five thousand million 
pounds. The Rhineland remains under Allied occupation, 
in whole or in part, for fifteen years as a guarantee for the 
execution of the Treaty. The sentence is heavy, but no fair- 
minded man who approved of the war can honestly say that 
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it is excessive, if all the circumstances are taken into account. 
Whether Germany can pay is another question altogether. 
The Allies had in her case to make an example which could 
not be misinterpreted, and they have done so. But it 
would be a mistake to regard the Treaty as solely concerned 
with the punishment of Germany. Its main purpose is 
constructive. The Allies have sought in the German 
Treaty and in the Treaties with Germany’s confederates 
to rearrange the map of Europe on the basis of nationality, 
60 that peace should no longer be threatened by the strivings 
of oppressed races under alien rule. The restoration of 
Poland, free and united, to her place among the nations 
is a great event. Prussia and her Russian and Austrian 
partners in the crime of 1772-95 have been compelled to 
surrender their Polish provinces and to recognize Poland 
4s an independent neighbour. Denmark is to regain at 
least part of Danish Slesvig which was taken from her 
by Prussia and Austria in 1864, though, we regret to say, 
the Kiel Canal is still left under German control. France 
has recovered her lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
which, despite half-a-century of the most high-handed 
Prussian rule, have remained definitely French in their 
outlook, though most of the inhabitants speak a German 
dialect. Belgium has regained two small Walloon districts, 
which were arbitrarily given to Prussia a century ago 
because she coveted them for military reasons. Luxemburg 
has been liberated from the German yoke and left to deter- 
mine her own political and economic future. At the extreme 
eastern corner of East Prussia, the small Memel district, 
inhabited by Lithuanians, is taken from Germany, and 
will doubtless form part of the new Lithuanian State. 
Germany has thus lost her non-German provinces while 
losing very few German subjects. Danzig, which becomes 
a Free City again, and the Saar mining district, which is 
to be administered by the League of Nations for fifteen 
years, are the two small exceptions to this rule. But Danzig 
1as a mixed population of Poles and Germans and is the 
only natural port of Poland, while the Saar Valley, which 
used to be French, is temporarily held by the League 
so that France may secure the coal in compensation for 
her Northern mines which the Germans wilfully destroyed. 
The permanence of the new settlement is guaranteed by 
the disintegration of the Hapsburg Empire, Germany’s 
“brilliant second” in the work of imposing German 
domination on the non-German peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Germany now has the Czecho-Slovak 
State to the south of her and the Polish State to the east, 
with the small Baltic States as a further barrier between 
her and Russia, German Austria and a Hungary shorn of 
all its non-Magyar lands can no longer help Germany to 
tyrannize over the Slavs. To give further security to the 
peace, the Allies have aomal their work by instituting 
the League of Nations. 

In the new Europe, thus rearranged in accordance with 
the principle of nationality, Germany still remains the 
most populous and powerful State, not counting Russia. 
The new Slav nations are larger than some of us suppose. 
Poland, for instance, is much bigger than Germany, and 
contains about thirty million people. Czecho-Slovakia 
is about a third as large as Germany, and has thirteen 
million inhabitants; in area and population she will 
slightly surpass the new Hungary. But Germany with 
her sixty millions of well-drilled people will long have the 
advantage over her poorer neighbours. We must not 
harbour any illusions about her. Germany may have 
learned that in striving for “ world power ” by brute force 
and treachery she was following the wrong path, but she 
will assuredly try to recover her place in the world by 
peaceful methods. The industry and persistency of the 
Germans will make them formidable rivals once again 
in the competition for oversea trade. Indeed, if all the 
thought and labour that Germany expended on her arma- 
ments are now devoted to her industry and commerce, 
the Germans should be more strenuous competitors than 
they ever were. British manufacturers and merchants 


must not think that the Allied victory has relieved them 
from the necessity of troubling about what Germany may 
do. The idea that we should subject the Germans to a 
pes etual trade boycott because they waged war in a most 
varbarous fashion is, in our view, thoroughly un-English. 
We have had many wars in the past, but when we made 
peace we invariably began to trade again with our late 








enemies because it was the only sensible thing to do 
The ee of personal intercourse with Germans is 
a matter for the individual. But trade is impersonal 
and it has never been our habit to mingle commerce and 
sentiment. When the French, whose loathing for the 
Germans is well known, are busily trading with Germany 
it would clearly be absurd for us to hold aloof. After aij. 
if we make it impossible for Germany to recover her 
economic prosperity, we may put aside the hope of ever 
receiving any substantial part of our just claims upon her 
for reparation. And, apart from this somewhat mercenary 
view, we feel very strongly that we ought to behave with 
moderation and charity towards the Germans because 
these virtues are among our most treasured national 
characteristics. If we were to try to treat the Germans 
as they would have treated us had they won the war, we 
should degrade ourselves and cease to be genuine English- 
men. It is incumbent on the better-educated and more 
experienced classes of the community to set an example 
in this respect. We are often told by Labour politicians 
that the Government are vindictive in their treatment of 
beaten Germany. Yet it is noteworthy that the few in- 
stances of what may be called a vindictive spirit have 
occurred in those sections of the community which the 
Labour leaders profess to represent. The labourers at 
the Barry Docks who refused the other day to load a 
German ship had very good reasons for their dislike 
of Germany, whose ‘U’-boat commanders had mur- 
dered many of their seamen friends. Yet these 
labourers would probably be claimed by Mr. Henderson 
and his colleagues as ardent Labour voters. We under- 
stand very well the deep resentment which Germany 
has caused by her evil practices. Nevertheless, now that 
peace has come, we must all try to overcome our natural 
and well-justified prejudices against Germany, and give 
her a chance of redeeming her character and recovering 
her place among civilized nations. We owe it to ourselves 
to uphold our tradition of moderation and considerateness 
to beaten foes. 








FACE-VALUES. 

T° say of a man that he is “a judge of men” is equivalent 

to saying that he is fitted to be a ruler of men—and 
it is a compliment which no man on earth would scorn. 
To be such a judge it is necessary to know a great many 
people, more or less intimately, in order to establish in our 
own minds some theory of connexion between a man’s face, 
voice, and bearing and his type of mind, tone of thought, and 
habit of conduct. The heads of the professions, leaders among 
working men, and women whose work or whose play necessitates 
the placation of great numbers of co-workers, or co-pleasure- 
seekers, stand in the best positions to know their fellow- 
creatures. It is their business to remark and to remember the 
outward indications of mind, character, and disposition, and 
they have countless opportunities of furthering their studies. 
Until lately the rank-and-file—by which we mean persons of 
no distinction in whatever social rank they may have been 
born, people who think of themselves as the “rest of us” 
have had little chance to become men and women of the world 
in the best sense of the word. Now, however, this “rest” 
have far larger facilities than their fathers for the pursuit of 
Pope's “ proper study of mankind”; such great new facilities, 
indeed, as cannot fail to modify the “ mentality” of those who 
avail themselves of their privileges. 

To be a “ judge of men” a man must be a physiognomist, and 
nowadays every observant person has a chance to master a subject 
till lately nearly closed to the mass of mankind. We cannot 
learn a new language unless we have some adequate key; 
it is no use to learn great portions of it off by heart. In the 
same way a good memory for faces will never make us men 
and women of the world unless we have some means of reading 
their significance. A poor woman in the country who knows 
only three or four neighbours intimately is little the better 
mentally because she can recognize every person with whom 
she has ever sat in church or caught sight of at a flower-show. 
Her talent would be of immense value if she knew how to use 
it. Many a woman of business, many a society lady, would 
give her any sum for her gift if she could but buy it; but gifts 
without opportunities are valueless. 

Conditions are changing. Nowadays the most insignificant 
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of us, the person who feels the most keenly his or her incarcer- 
ation within the walls of a conscribed circle, his or her inability 
to read the book of human nature whose fascinating pages lie 
open to more fortunate people, can at least become a 
physiognomist. To be past-mastets in any art requires aptitude, 
but some aptitude is common where the study of humanity 
is concerned. The love of gossip, which is only an expression 
of a longing to know the world, is almost universal. Almost 
everybody reads the papers, and to all who do read them the 
features of every prominent man in Enrope, and many outside 
of it, may be familiar. Every one can study in a measure the 
personnel of politics; the whole cast of this great play in 
their habit as they live are shadowed forth for us. We see them 
—in shadow—walking, talking, listening, posing for observation, 
or absolutely unconscious of the presence of any spectator. 
It is impossible but that the man in the street should judge 
of his rulers better than he used to do, impossible also but that 
he should apply his new knowledge in the conduct of his ordinary 
life. Apart, however, from the world of politics, and turaing 
our backs for a moment upon the crowded scenes of world- 
conflict wherein individuals appear to play so astoundingly 
and increasingly great a part, let us look at everyday life. The 
heroes of all the stories that we read in the Press are made 
to appear before us. We can scrutinize the face of this criminal 
and that man of quixotic self-forgetfulness. An extraordinary 
interest attaches just now to the very rich, especially if they 
have made their money or, as, with strange unconscious irony, 
we say in conversation, made themselves. Everybody wants 
to know what they look like who have accomplished this great 
feat. Does a tendency to luck show in the face? Luck clings 
undoubtedly to certain people. It is said that one of the early 
Rothschilds left one piece of advice to his sons: ‘‘ Have no 
dealings with an unlucky man.” Is luck a combination of 
qualities, or something as unaccountable as magnetism? No 
one knows. But it is often important, and always interesting, 
to know who will be lucky, and parents search their children’s 
faces for a sign. There is certainly a look of sadness in some 
men’s faces which portends, as often as it commemorates, 
sufferings. The portraits of all the successful sportsmen claim 
a great deal of attention. What sort of looks go with staying- 
power, and what with audacity? In what particulars does 
the distinguished fighter for fun or for money differ from the 


man who gains distinction fighting for his country? The 
populace seems to accord them both equal honours. One 


would have hoped that familiarity with their various types 
of physiognomy might help to convince them that they have 
formed an erroneous judgment. Any one who has so hoped 
is disappointed. But it may be said: “Surely this theory 
of the education of the judgment by means of portraits is very 
far-fetched.” A man of the world must move in the world. 
Usage du monde is not gained by the consideration of its counter- 
feit presentment.” We think this obvious criticism conveys 
a less complete answer to our arguments than would appear 
at first sight. The man who has read about foreign countries 
by his suburban fire is not in ignorance of them. A foreign 
town with whose streets he is familiar ‘‘ on the pictures” will 
not strike him as bewilderingly strange if he ever goes there. 
All children and all very simple people desire that their books 
should be illustrated. What would we not all give to see 
photographs, even little snapshots, of the great men of the past. 
An historian would give his ears to see, as his friends saw him, 
the man the impression of whose personality he has strained 
every nerve to sharpen and to reproduce. Imagine what 
would be our sensations if we could sce a photograph of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson as they sat talking at table. Men 
would come it. Every critic of 
literature who had not seen it would admit his judgment to be 


across the world to look at 


hampered by ignorance. 

One of the greatest trials which must be borne by the heroic 
blind is the inability not only to rejoice in the sight of those 
they love, but also to judge those they mect with by their 
looks. 
It is not a question of falling 
For 


instance, let us imagine a blind man whose daughter is engaged 


some great place in our lives. 
in love or making a friend, but of accepting an intimate. 


Again and again she would describe her lover 
to her father, would repeat his conversation or narrate his 
deeds. ‘If only I could see his face,’ would be her father’s 
instinctive thought, ‘‘ 1 could judge whether or no he will make 
her The of the human countenance 


to be married. 


happy.” significance 





How often it happens that a stranger takes suddenly | 


is tremendous. Before his death Lavater suffered from—or 
rejoiced in—a strange delusion that he would one day find 
St. Luke’s portrait of our Lord, and that that portrait would 
convert the world. 

Of course there are exceptional instances in which looks 
offer no key to character. It is thinkable that if by miracle 
the blind father we imagine could see for five minutes his 
prospective son-in-law he would know less about him than if 
he had contented himself with reports. It is even possible 
that if we could sce a photograph of some one great historical 
personage we should find our knowledge of him or her confused 
rather than clarified. The charm of Mary Queen of Scots 
is proved. It is more truly a part of her personality than her 
vanity or her guilt. But if we saw her photograph, if a true 
picture of her among her ladies upon the night of Rizzio’s 
murder could be th:own upon the screen, it is conceivable 
that we might no longer be able to believe in it. We might 
see in her face something sordid which her magnetism alone 
could hide. But these exceptional instances count for nothing. 
Speaking generally, we cannot entirely know a person whose 
appearance is a mystery to us, and we are not often entirely 
ignorant of some one with whose portraits, taken in many 
attitudes, in many circumstances, and in many moods, we are 
familiar. It is the fashion to vilify the Press; but if the 
ordinary man owed to the daily papers nothing but a mental 
introduction to a thousand personalities he would yet owe them 
an incalculable debt. ‘* Face-values are proverbially mislead- 
ing,” do we hear the reader say ? Well, the reader has a right 
to the last word, especially if it comes in the form of a jest 





BROWSING IN THE CLASSICS. 
" | ROWSING !” exclaims the critic in contempt, and addy, 

i with the tone of finality in his voice: ‘ Good literature 
should be taken seriously, not toyed with.” Why ! who denies 
it? It should be read and pondered over, and edited and 
commented on, and have appreciations and essays and solid 
octavo volumes written about it. It should be quoted in 
leading articles and sermons, and discussed by earnest members 
of the English Association, and brought out in school editions 
with notes and, if need be, a glossary at the end. But what 
law is there to prevent a man browsing on it if he so prefers ? 
Gladstone is reported to have observed once to Browning that 
cutting the leaves of a new book was “ one of the minor literary 
pleasures.” So it is, and to browse in an old book is one of 
the major ones, and greatest of all, to a rightly constituted 
mind, is the pleasure of browsing in the Greek and Latia 
Classics. 

The publisher has grown aware of the desire of the classical 
student, now rude donatus, to renew his acquaintance with the 
haunts of his youth, and we have him making concession to 
our infirmities of memory by providing us with little editions 
of the text bearing a translation in the vulgar tongue upoa 
the opposite page. The editors, for example, of the ‘ Loeb 
Library’ are set, it seems, like John Wesley, on making all 
the (classical) world their parish, and would fain tempt us 
to loiter through the centuries from the days of Homer to thos 
of Procopius. But the browser, as he gazes on those serried 
ranks in the bookshop of his affections, observes to himselé 
that the half is more than the whole, and, while breathing 
a benediction upon the publisher for his generosity, reflects 
within himself that there is little provender to his taste in the 
Thebaid. And further, he would fain find one who, whilst 
offering him in this friendly guise the Greek tragedians and the 
Latin elegiac poets, would also, besides these vast Port Meadows 
of pasture, enclose for him some small paddocks, provide some 
excerpts from those authors who have but a ha’porth of sack 
to offer amidst their vast, their intolerable, stores of breal; 
would, in short, give him not merely one but several volumes 
of such selections as would never cheat his appetite. 

The joy of browsing in the Classics, as has been alroaly 
suggested, lies largely in the fact that it is a reJlintegratia 
When one lights upon a well-known passage, a 
t00m flashes before the eye 


amoris. 
vision of the old School Form 
of the mind. The figures of three members of a particular 
Sixth Form rise to the surface of memory, boys who ar? 
credibly reported to have become, the one a famous General, 
another a distinguished member of the Judicial Bench, the 
third an energetic Bishop. The end paper of a copy of the 
Classic through which we were then making our way records 
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how many times each of these in his distress invoked the aid 
of Er—not of him whose vision Plato narrates at the close of 
the Republic ; no, but of that cabalistic syllable which is the 
resource of the tongue-tied speaker, and still more of the coy 
construer. The Judge and the General, so the flyleaf testifies, 
ran each other close in their recourse to the talismanic 
monosyllable—evidence of a hesitation of which, we freely 
confess, their decisions at the present time show no manner 
of trace. 

Yo i First Class man who becomes in the fullness of time a 
Fellow of his College does not browse—he only reads. He 
knows the editions, the commentators: his fine brain is stored 
with ‘the doctrine of the enclitic 5¢” and with every other 
grammatical doctrine too. Well! may he long live to enjoy 
the emoluments of his Professorship! But editions—have 
they no charm for the browser? Ah! yes. The Baskerville 
Catullus smiles invitingly upon him, though probably it is from 
his friend’s shelves, not his own. He may himself possess an 
odd Elzevir—EZrasmi Colloquia it may be, that toothsome 
grazing-ground; the Colloquies, which have been known to 
furnish fodder for a browser, unrecking of sandwiches, throughout 
the whole journey from London to Edinburgh. He may have 
a momentary access of kleptomania as he stands amidst the 
Aldines which fill the shelves of a certain little room in one 
of our great libraries. But it is only a momentary access. 
For he tells himself that a Baskerville quarto cannot be thrust 
into a coat-pocket; that an Aldine could never be left out 
on the grass—still less be exposed to casual madefaction in a 
boat; above all, you could never make notes in it. And one 
of the chief joys of the browser is to note when and where, 
and perchance with whom, he bas enjoyed this passage or that, 
and to compile his own index rerum on the blank pages at the 
end. There is a man whose days have been permanently 
embittered by the loss of a little pocket Dante in which were 
recorded the date and place of the browsings of many years 
in many lands. Such a volume as that can never be replaced. 

t is more valuable—to the browser—than The true Chronicle 
Ilistory of King Leir and his three daughters or The Game 
and Play of Chess. It is his extra-illustrated book, his édition 
de luxe, his Graingerized copy. A volume which has beeome 
mellowed in this way is like an old wine, it has an aroma; nay, 
the comparison falls short !—it has acquired a personality of 
its own, and, should you ever be so ill-advised as to lend it to 
a friend, you wili be inclined to cry, even as you place it in his 
hands :— 

“Give it me back! The thing's restoratiy > 
I’ the touch and sight.” 

You take it down, and it opens—for it knows your habits— 
at the very place you want, and in a moment you are knee-deep 
in the scented herbage. Who is it that you have pulled out 
of your shelf? There are some of vour books that you cannot 
take these liberties with. You could not, for example, browse 
in Pindar. It is told of Macaulay that he would read Thucydides 
with his feet on the mantelpiece. But one would wager that 
he took his feet down when he came to the Funeral Oration. 
Nor does Aeschylus suggest the possibility of such friendly 
and familiar treatment, least of all the Agamemnon. Yet 
the opening speech of the Watchman on the look out for the 
beacon-fires is pleasant feeding. And when you come to 
Sophocles, and stili more to Euripides, the choruses, yes! the 
choruses, now that you need not think about emendations 
nor trouble your head overmuch about constructions, may be 
delicately savoured—the Colonus chorus, the Last Night of 
Troy in the Hecuba, the wod\a ra Sewd in the Antigone, the 
t8as chorus in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the many little vignettes 
of Athens and the Athenians, the “ feminist’ choruses in 
Euripides, and plenty more besides. Aristophanes, on the 
other hand, shares with Rabelais, apart from other resemblances, 
such a copious vocabulary, when he comes to talk of food and 
drink and the like, that one finds rather too many thistles in 
the grass for quite satisfactory browsing. 

There is still, it may be, a gentleman here and there who 
does not consider himself quite fully dressed without a Horace 
in his pocket, albeit he no longer desires to quote him in the 
House of Commons. And the Odes are, as ever, peculiarly 
pleasant to roam about in, even though the sward may have 
been nibbled uncommonly short by the thousands who have 
roamed there before you. But Catullus!—the Manlius and 
Julia Epithalamium, the Elegy on his brother, the fascinating 


seazons about his home and those inimitable hendecasyllabics | leading henchman. 








of his! Now Lucretius, magnificent as he is,is rather too sombre 
and awful for casual divagations. The browser, indeed, might 
well take his suave mari magno for his own motto. Others 
or he himself in different mood, may launch a bark on his 
perilous seas, but in the case of such a one as Lucretius, his 
instinct is rather to stand at the magic casement and gaze out 
over them. It is something of the same feeling, a certain oéBas, 
or possibly merely an unfortunate idiosyncrasy, which keeps one 
browser at least from often tasting Virgil. Whatever be the 
cause, he must confess to the sad truth that neither Helogues 
nor Georgics nor Aeneid often tempts his perverse footsteps, 
No! Virgil, like Lucretius, calls for another mood: you must 
needs read him, not browse in him. 

There can be no question that familiar correspondence, 
when the letters are real letters, forms the most delicious of 
diet. Yet, when one comes to look round, how few classical 
letters have been preserved to us! But letters are, in the 
nature of things, amongst the most evanescent of literary 
growths, and we can only lament the loss of thousands of them 
which must have proved the most agreeable of reading. As 
it is, we are left, with Landor, to invent for ourselves “‘ Imaginary 
Conversations” between the great figures who trod the Via 
Sacra or climbed.up through the Propylaea to watch the 
Panathenaic procession. Conversations we have: there are 
Plato’s Dialogues, of course, and who is there but loves the 
talk of those lively ladies, Gorgo and Praxinoe? But there 
are not so many classical letters. One who has to confess 
that Cicero’s Epistles to Atticus leave him cold, on the other 
hand pleads guilty to a perhaps unreasonable delight in Pliny’s 
letters. Still, there is nothing to tempt the appetite like the 
letters of Keats or Stevenson or FitzGerald. There is little 
left us of the gossip of Rome or of Athens. 

Talking of gossip makes one think of Herodotus. Who can 
fail to have something like a personal affection for Herodotus ? 
For he is the story-teller—oh! yes, the great historian too, 
but we are not thinking about that—and it is the story-teller 
who, after all, smiles most winningly on the browser. But 
why make any more bones about it? It is Homer, who 
but he? (no! not they), that calls loudest to him; imexhaustible, 
ever-fresh, great, comfortable Homer. The Jlicd—ah! but 
still more, even much more, the Odyssey. How often have 
you drawn down your black ship to the sea and set up the 
mast in it and spread the white sails, first seeing to it that 
the skins of barley-meal and sweet wine were safely stowed, 
and then gone off over the broad back of the ocean and landed 
at Calypso’s isle, and strolled in the gardens of Antinous, and 
crouched in the cave while Polyphemus milked the ewes and 
talked to his ram. And how you adore Nausicaa as she mounts 
her mule-wagon and cracks her whip and the mules clatter 
over the rocky ways down to the seashore, where She presently 
finds the sea-battered Odysseus and brings him home, the 
delightful girl, to the palace! How you would like to chat with 
Eumaeus ovSeérns and see the dog Argos recognize his master, 
and then let Eurycleia bring out the purple rugs and spread 
them in the echoing corridor and tuck you up in bed! 

* So,” sniffs the Fellow, as he casts these ingenuous confessions 
aside, “‘ you put the Odyssey before the Iliad, and you like 
Pliny’s Letters, and you talk irreverently of Virgil.” And 
the browser slowly lifts his head from the asphodel meadow, 
and, as he meditatively chews the cud, murmurs in reply: 
ob ppovris ‘ImmoxX\elSy. For, in good sooth, like that repre- 
hensible character, he too does not care a jot. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——<> > 

[Letters of the lengti of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the spuce.) 

NATIONALIZATION OF MINES. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “‘ SpectatTor.’’) 

Sir,—Probably the full significance of the New Zealand and 
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Australian General Election results given in your “ News of 
the Week ” columns of December 27th is not fully appre- 
ciated by the general public. Advocates of the above 
subject will doubtless refrain from calling widespread 


attention to the fact that New Zealand has had fifteen years 
of experience of a State owned and managed coal-mine. 
Sir Joseph Ward is a Parliamentarian of very long 
standing. He the late Right Hon. R. J. 
He has been Premier, and Leader of the 


was Seddon’s 
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Opposition. Yet in advocating nationalisation of all coal-mines 
in that part of the British Empire with the longest experience 
of State mining he has lost his seat, his party has been 
defeated, and the Labour Party has received a check. 
Surely this verdict is significant! 

During 1906 I worked at that State mine for experience. 
In 1907, though only young, I persisted in being transferred 
to private-owned mines because, on all sides, I heard how 
much better managed the latter were. 

In the years that followed, the State mines became 
notorious as the hotbed of Labour agitation. Strikes and 
rumours of strikes were frequently originating from this 
centre of so-called Socialism. Instead of the tranquil pic- 
ture drawn by Mr. Smillie in advocating nationalization 
to British miners as the panacea of all labour troubles, 
New Zealand has found the State mines to be a thorn in 
the flesh—the sanctuary of the professional Labour leader, who 
imagines that a state of Labour contentment and quiescence 
“eushy job,” and necessitate his 
return to regular hard work. With this type of leader, when will 
Labour be satisfied? New Zealand has recently heard much 
of the IL.W.W., and has dubbed it the ‘I won’t works.” And 
with what truth! The miners, including those of the State 
mines, have so deliberately restricted output by strikes and 
other methods that during 1919, owing to the scarcity of 
coal, the (State-owned) have had to eut off all 
express services, long-distance trains have stopped at every 
station, no one has been permitted to travel by rail before 
proving that his essential and could not 
possibly he done by post, and through mails have been con- 
by American motor-cars driven by American petrol. 
State (and other) coal depots throughout 


would cause the loss of his 


railways 


business was 
veyed 
This in 
the Dominion! 

The oft-expressed opinion of a New Zealand friend who 
has held a high position in the Mines Department is that 
(a) State mining introduced to catch votes for the 
Seddon Government; and (b) it has been one of the greatest 
curses the Dominion has ever suffered from, The result of 
the General Election appears to support this opinion. 

In 1911 I left New Zealand for wider experience and 
technical training, and was privileged to take part in the 


spite of 


was 


opening out of a large new colliery in England. When, 
therefore, I was asked to consider an appointment under 


the Government of a Crown Colony in the exploration and 
coalfield, my experience seemed 
lor me, it was a reversion to State 
due respect, my experience, for 
various reasons, leads me to conclude that no Government 
can efficiently conduct industries in peace time. My opinion 
is that nationalization of coal-mines will lead to nationaliza- 
tion of inefficient mining, which is directly opposed to Mr. 
Mr. Smillie has probably had no experi- 
ilad Fate made him a 
leader, probably his conscientious 
different experience, have 


development of a _ virgin 
suitable and I accepted. 


mining. But with all 


Smillie’s opinion. 


ence ot State mining. coal-owner 


miners’ 
the 


instead of a 


opinion would, in light of a 


been totally different from his present equally ‘ conscien- 
tious” opinion. So often the Union official who rises to 
become a master proves to be the most uncompromising 


member of the masters’ Federation. To the best of my know- 
ledge, nationalization not demanded by the miners in 
general till it was preached by their leaders, who stand to 
Whom, then, is nationalization to benefit 
miners, or the Should 
side of Why not 


was 


gain by its advent. 
nation, the 
hear only 


miners’ leaders? 


the question? 


—the 
miners one 


arrange to present both sides to them? 


the 


In the opinion of Mr. J. H, Thomas (with whom I agree) 
the solution of the Drink Question lies in its nationaliza- 


tion. Why? Because the removal of the incentive of private 
profit will decrease sales; this, together with the absence of 
competition, will remove the incentive to greater efficiency 
of manufacture; and the increased staff required and the 
profit demanded will maintain a sufficiently high price to 


characterize drink as a luxury. By some strange reasoning, 


Mr. Smillie argues that, by nationalization of coal-mines, 
output, wages, and efficiency will he increased, labour 
troubles reduced, workmen's conditions improved (a costly 


matter, though necessary), the nation will make a handsome 
profit, and, in spite of all, the price of coal will be decreased! 
How can one reconcile two such obviously opposite effects 
from the application of the same remedy? Before committing 
ourselves to such a gamble as the nationalization of mines, 
let us consider carefully New Zealand's verdict after fifteen 
years’ experience of State mining.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. S. Hayes. 
AND NATIONALIZATION. 


** Specrator.’’] 


THE SANKEY REPORT 


[To THe EDITOR oF THE 


Sir,—There is one statement in the Sankey Report which has 
apparently not received the attention it merits, and it is of 
the more importance as it very clearly defines the views of 





Mr. Justice Sankey regarding the real standing of the Com- 
mission in regard to its recommendations upon the subject of 
nationalization. The statement in question is Recommendation 
No. 19 in the Interim Report (Vol. I.), and reads as follows :— 


“Tt must not, however, be forgotten that after all the 
question of nationalization or a method of unification by 
national purchase and/or by joint control, is ultimately one 
of policy to be determined by Parliament and not by this Com- 
mission, although the Commission will be able to consider and 
report upon the various schemes or suggestions which may be 
put forward as a final solution of the problem.” 


In the face of this categorical definition, the contention put 
forward from time to time by various Labour leaders to the 
effect that the function of the Commission was to lay down 
a policy which the Government had to follow is plainly un- 
tenable. Mr. Lloyd George took pains to combat this view of 
the matter to the Labour deputation which interviewed him 
soon after the publication of the Final Report, but apparently 
he did not quote this Recommendation No. 19, which would 
have fully justified his contention.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Common Room, Temple, E.C. Haroip J. Brovaen. 





FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectrator.’’) 

Sir,—Though totally disagreeing with your the 
Turkish problem (but to which you are naturally, in common 
with all men, freely entitled), I must express my admiration 
at the way in which you publish in the Spectator letters most 
bitterly attacking you, and, I go so far as to say, in the worst 
possible taste both as to matter and style. 

Your strong sense of the necessity for freedom of speecli- 
sadly encroached upon of late years, but nevertheless the 
bulwark of all that is really great and noble in our unwritten 
Constitution—impels me, relying on your sense of justice, to 
set forth the following considerations against the application 
of the Gladstonian project to the Turks, and it would interest 
me to see a logical (as apart from prejudiced) reply to the 
“ self-determination ” point :— 

(1) Mr. Lloyd George used the word “ traitorously ” in his 
pronouncement in connexion with the impossibility of leaving 
the “‘same gatekeeper ” of the Straits. According to the dic- 
tionary a traitor is one who turns against his master or kith 
and kin. Were the Turks British subjects, or did a Treaty 
necessitate their opening the Straits at our behest? Did not 
various Treaties, on the contrary, give the Turks the specitic 
right to prevent foreign warships passing the Straits? Why 
were we more entitled to send warships through the Dardanelles 
than to do the same thing through the Schelde to help besieged 
Antwerp? The advantage of helping Russia being greater is 
no way out of the fact that both were illegal. 

(2) The ‘ Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau,’ once inside the Dar- 
danelles, had Constantinople at their mercy, and from that 
moment it was as impossible for the Turks to force the Germans 
to disarm or do anything as it would be for a householder 
looking down Bill Sikes’s revolver to throw that gentleman out 
of his front door. Having been in Constantinople at the time, 
I happen to know the facts. 

(3) Even had Turkey been master of her own destinies and 
not at the mercy of the Germans and their tool, Enver, had she 
any great reason to trust the goodwill of the Entente, and 
especially Russia, her old enemy? 

(4) Had she not the following series of events fresh before 
her eyes? (a) The Tripoli War and our non-interference 
—apart from protests from British and American journalists— 
with Italian barbarities (or were they only Amritsar ‘‘ methods 
of necessity ”?). (b) The famous status quo ante declaration 
prior to the Balkan War by which no one was to profit terri- 
torially; but when, instead of Turkey winning as had heen ex- 
pected, the Balkan States had a walk-over, they were allowed to 
do what they liked with the stricken Muslim Power because they 
were “Christian ’—I forbear to refer to what “ Christian” 
really means; it suffices to say that the Balkan States 
have not those qualifications. (c) The proposal by Sir Edward 
Grey that Mytilene and Chios, left by Turkey to the sense of 
justice of the Council of Ambassadors to deal with, should be 
given to Greece in return for concessions by the latter in 
Albania—the then pet of Europe! And (d) the refusal by the 
British Government to lend Turkey advisers to reorganize tho 
Eastern Vilayets because Russia, who was all along stirring 
up trouble amongst the Armenians in the same way that 
Germany did amongst the Irish, did not want “ Armenia” 
pacified. With all this in mind the final blow of the very tact- 
less (though legally justifiable) seizure of the ‘ Rechadieh’ and 
the ‘Sultan Osman ’"—ships in very truth built with the savings 
of the poor and representing almost the last limit of patriotic 
sacrifice—convinced almost every one that the Entente could 
not help Turkey against Russia, and, moreover, did not seem 
to have much goodwill. 

(5) In what way does the Armenian business, the fierce and 
savage putting down of a revolt in war time engineered from 
Russia, differ from General Dyer’s massacre of civilians at 
Amritsar or the repressive measures used against Ireland when 
the latter was the tool of German intrigue? In all cases many 
innocent lives were lost, and in no casa should an innocent 
man, woman, or child suffer. To say that such-and-such a 
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eourse of brutal action was necessary “ to avoid worse evils,” 
or “ because the security of the State demanded it,” is to take 
a leaf out of the Germans’ book, and would, in pure logic, 
justify the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ and other horrors. 

(6) Does the Entente abandon the theory of self-determina- 
tion, or does it intend to apply it, irrespective of religious 
prejudices? If Moslems are not to benefit by this doctrine, it 
would be more honest of our politicians to say so. If we do 
intend to apply it—as in honour bound we must in view of our 
oft-repeated statement of our intentions to end the system of 
“might is right,’ and especially in view of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
pledge that ‘‘ England was not fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
eapital nor of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race ”—then Jet an 
impartial census of the populations of Constantinople and 
Smyrna be taken and let the majority choose the Government 
they desire. What can the partisans of justice, “liberty of 
the small nations,” &c., &c., say to this eminently reasonable 
proposal ? 

(7) Why is it impossible to get a hearing for the also very 
reasonable plea that the whole of the “‘ Armenian massacres ” 
elamour, and the very remarkable figures quoted—on no 
apparent sokid authority—by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
recently of various lots of 600,000 (curious that all should be 
600,000, is it not *)—should be investigated by an impartial Com- 
mission of British and American jurists to cee ‘“ who began it 
and why’’? 

(8) Why are Turkish houses and property, belonging to people 
otherwise not accused or suspected of anything, being seized 
and occupied in Constantinople instead of on an equal basis 
with those belonging to other races? Why this dead-set against 
everything Turkish and Moslem? Is it wise policy ? 

(9) We are making trouble for ourselves, and the sooner those 
in power here realize the ignoble and base réle we are lending 
ourselves to the better for the whole world in general and the 
British Empire in particular. Every real patriot wishes to see 
us again in our old character of the fearless defenders of justice, 
eud not as the catspaws of intriguing ‘ Christian” races 
working through our Prussianized Government Departments. 

(10) Our reputation was, and still should be, based on the 
policy we had of free speech and equal liberty for all irrespec- 
tive of creed or race. This well-deserved reputation cauced the 
Englishman to be honoured by all, and facilitated our rule over 
the greatest Moslem Empire on earth. But it is a fact that, 
as Colonel Aubrey Herbert stated some little while back in the 
House, those races which loyally kept quiet when their revolt 
would have besn most serious to us are those who now, at the 
sight of our “‘ scrap of paper” policy, are going to cause us 
more harm than can be imagined. 

Does some extraordinary and deadly malady affect our rulers 
and make them unable to seo the manifold perils already 
around us? They are blind to the ruinous extravagance still 
shown by Government Departments and to the nation’s impos- 
sible financial position; they cannot see the etupidity of 
expecting Germany to pay staggering war debts (not that she 
ought not to suffer for her deliberate act) if we take away from 
her the liberty to trade and produce; they demobilized before 
rettling the Bolshevik nightmare, and now are absolutely in a 
mental fog as to what to do. Now, as a crowning piece of 
lunacy, they are going the best way to throw the Turks and 
most of the Moslem population of the world into the arms of 
the Bolsheviks by their apparent inability to see that promises 
made in war time must be kept if we expect to retain any right 
of honour from Eastern nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. P. Tuity, A.1.A. 

[The secret Treaty between Germany and Turkey was signed 
at Constantinople on August 2nd, 1914. The arrival of the 
*Goehen’ and ‘ Breslau’ on August Ith therefore did not push 
the Turks into the war. They had already made their decision. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE UNIONIST POLICY. 
(To THe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—An undesirable result of the Spen Valley election would 
be any general impression that the Unionist wing of the 
Coalition Party was hostile to the Labour Party. Such, I am 
ture, is not the case. The working men owe more to the 
Unionist Party in the way of considered and lasting reforms 
than to any other, and it would be tragical if the Unionist 
Party in its present shape were represented to be, or 
mancuvred into being, a party apparently hostile to Labour. 
On the misleading “leaders” of the extreme Socialists the 
Unionists must turn the freest and most direct light, but 
stherwise our attitude should he one of sympathy, help, and 
hrotherliness. Nor should (may I submit ?) the attitude of the 
Unionist Party to Ireland be misrepresented. To judge from 
the Press, “a great change ” has come over Unionists, fer they 
are willing to give Ireland any sort of Government she desires, 
Readers of the Spectator do not need to he reminded that since 
186 the Unionist Party has never deviated from its expressed 
willingness to give to Ireland the largest possible self-adminis- 
tration compatible with the safety, Imperially, of Great 
Britain, and the liberties of 


safety also of the lives and 





Protestants (and Unionists who are not Protestants) in the 
North or South or any other part of Ireland. But Nature 
having placed Ireland where she is geographically, she is a 
member of a national partnership, and the first necessity of a 
partnership is conformity to law and order on the part of the 
junior partner as well as of the predominant partner. Mr, 
Balfour’s term of office as Irish Secretary gave security of life 
and good government to Ireland. Have we ever improved upon 
it —I am, Sir, &ec., Wittiam Grorce Brack, 
Ramoyle, Glusgow. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND THE SECOND 
BALLOT. 

{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—Advocates of Proportional Representation will welcome 
the support of the Spectator. Proportional Representation 
was never more necessary than now if Parliamentary institu- 
tions are to be saved. May I add one word of comment ? Ina 
sentence of your article of last week you speak of the second 
ballot as the “Continental system.” This is no longer an 
accurate description. France, Italy, and Germany, after long 
experience of the second ballot, have now rejected it with dis- 
gust. Never was a system devised which produced such a crop 
of intrigues and electoral anomalies. Italy and Germany have 
now list systems of Proportional Kepresentation; France has 
not yet Proportional Representation, but it was the popular 
resolve at all costs to get rid of the second ballot which enabled 
the present French electoral system to be carried into law. It 
is not over-sanguine to say that we shall not have long to wait 
before Proportional Representation conquers France.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 0. 

MINORITY REPRESENTATIVES. 

LYo 1He Epitor or tre * Specrator.’’! 

Sir,—In your issue of the 10th inst. both you and Mr. 
Humphreys appear to assume as a matter of course that the 
return of a minority representative is of necessity an injustice 
to the electorate, and a misfortune to be avoided. May I give 
you reasons controverting this assumption, especially so far as 
it is founded upon the incident of the Spen Valley by-election, 
where a Labour representative was returned ? 

In the General Election of 1918 Labour was considerably 
under-represented. As it is the result of a three-cornered 
contest that is here at issue, I will confine myself to the figures 
of such three-cornered contests. In 1918 there were, I believe, 
as many as 105 three-cornered contests, and of these contests 
as many as 90 came under a uniform classification. The aggre- 
gate result of these $0 contests was as follows :— 





Votes 
Votes Members per Member 
’ = ; Cast. Returned. Returned. 
Non-Coalition: Liberal... 350,021 ... 4 ... 87,505 
Labour 484,747 ... 9 ... 53,861 
834,768 13 
Coalition: Conservative ... $46,373 Te «we SRO 
1,781,141 $0 


It is in the light of this position that the result of Spen 
Valley has to be regarded. ‘The above tabulated statement 
shows that Labour cast half as many votes as the Coalition 
candidates, and yet they obtained only 9 Members as against 
the Coalitionists’ 77 Members. The result of the Spen Valley 
by-election is to displace a Coalitionist—albeit a Liberal Coali- 
tionist—and replace him by a Labour Member. Under these 
circumstances to suggest, as Mr. Humphreys does, “that the 
cumulative effect of a large number of seats won by a minority 
of the voters ” has put the present House of Commons out of 
correspondence with public opinion shows the want of a due 
sense of proportion. That the present House of Commons is out 
of correspondence with public opinion I believe to be entirely 
true; but the cause is not that here assigned by Mr. 
Humphreys. 

I may add that of the 9 Labour Memlers shown in the above 
tabulation no less than 8 were minority representatives. Any 
system which secured the return of majority representatives 
only would have meant the rejection of those 8 
Members. The achievement of such a result would not, in my 
opinion, be any improvement. It would constitute only an 
aggravation of an existing injustice. 

The adoption of Proportional Representation is the only 
effective remedy for the existing electoral chaos and injustice. 
I much admire the zeal with which Mr. Humphreys has for 
years devoted himself to this fine cause; and it is with the 
greater regret that I making a public statement 
which is not only incapable of support, but has the mischievous 
efiect of diverting the minds of men to the consideration of 
specious reforms which would be of no real and lasting benefit. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Wa. Coates. 

12 Alexandra Park Road, N. 10. 
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THE HOME RULE BILL. 
[To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sirz,—I have read your articles on the new Home Rule measure 
of the present Government with much pleasure. You may 
remember that frequently in your influential columns I have 
advocated exactly the same scheme, with this exception, that I 
suggested a Parliament for the whole of Ulster and not for Six 
You have always been a consistent supporter of the 
latter scheme, although I think you are wrong. Most of the 
influential and women I have spoken to in Ulster, 
although they desire to retain the present form of Irish 
government, do not unreasonably oppose an Ulster Parliament, 
and will accept it in preference to the proposal contained in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme, which they recognize as inadvisable 
and unworkable. It is perfectly clear, I think, to every thinking 
man and woman that Ireland cannot continue to be always 
ruled as at present. Some change must come; the only point at 
issue is what scheme is the best. An Irish Republic or Dominion 
Home Rule would mean an instant revolution the moment the 
British forees, naval and military, were removed. The Home 
Rule Act at present on the Statute Book has no friends, 

How then can the riddle be soived ? I submit with the 
confidence begot by long residence in Ireland, and the closest 
possible intimacy with the masses of the Irish people of all 
classes and creeds, that the solution of the Irish question «&s 
proposed by the P#me Minister will be accepted eventually as 
a fair and equable adjustment this most difficult and 
entangling problem, provided the plan is amended to include 
the whole of Ulster. The Protestants of this loyal Province are 
bound by their Cevenant oath, and I feel certain they will 
never revert to the mental twist which for a time made it 
appear as if they would be satisfied with the omission of the 
Six Counties. It is bad enough in all conscience, they argue, 
to have to abandon the Unionists of the South and West, but 
to increase the number by a cowardly desertion of their co- 
religionists in the North is a thing they will never consider. 
Besides, they think it would be unfair to themselves to 
drive them into a Parliament which would contain no really 
serious opposition, which is so necessary to secure justice and to 
maintain the freedom both of majorities and minorities. Ulster 
they look upon as a distinct entity, with well-defined boundaries, 
customs, and associations, with its own railways and institu- 
tions, all of which would be seriously broken up if Ulster were 
divided. There is not one single argament that I can mentally 
digest which is of practical value in this contention, which ] 
trust will be ruled out when the clauses of the new Bill are 
being considered. A glance at the map as it is and as it would 
be when divided should convince any unprejudiced inquirer as 
to the correctness of this view. 

If Irishmen are wise, they will accept this Bill, which will 
infallibly lead to union in the near future. It is by far the 
most generous yet offered. The feature of most importance is 
the Joint Council, which will bring together forty men possess- 
ing the best brains in Ireland, and if the constant association 
of such men does not lead to intimate friendship and good 
understanding then I am a very bad judge of human nature 
and my own fellow-countrymen. Most people in Ireland (I know 
very many with whom I have spoken) do not consider the Bill is 
seriously meant. I have tried to explain to them why I think 
ihey are mistaken, because the Bill contains the only practical 
germ of settlement possible, and is besides full of good points. 
If Ulster obtains her own Parliament she will go ahead at 
is delaying advancement on all sides—and 


Counties. 


men 


of 


once—uncertainty 


will soon rival Belgium in wealth and prosperity. With 
almost one-third of Ireland happy and content the rest of 
Ireland must follow suit. It could never resist the lesson 


shown it, and the argument that what Ulster could do easily 
the rest of Ireland should he able to do better, because its 
advantages of climate and soil far outweigh in value the same 
conditions in Ulster. I think, notwithstanding all the sorrows 
of Ireland and the terrible happenings just now afflicting our 
dear land, the sun is rising and will soon shine resplendent 
throughout the land if only our statesmen are determined and 
resourceful.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Omagh. Fpwarp Teowrsox, F.R.C.S.1., ex-M.P. 





THE LATE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA’S LOYALTY. 
{To tHe Epitor or ime ‘ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—It is well that our Press should at last break silence and 
do homage to the late Emperor Nicholas. We now see how 
persistent and formidable were the temptations he, from the 
beginning of his reign, was put to by the cajoleries and flatteries 
of the Kaiser in the now published intimate correspondence, 
in spite of all of which Nicholas, true to his Danish mother, 
remained firm as a rock to himself, duty, and honour. Nor 
should it he forgotten that we have it in the German Chan- 
cellor Betimann Hollweg’s own frank confession in his letter 











to Professor Delbriick, translated in the London papers from 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, a confession, repeated and endorsed 
by his successor, Herr Bauer, that in 1915, when Nicholas was 
himself in dire distress and the Allies’ cause was at its lowest 
point, and could without much manipulation be made to look 
desperate, while German hopes of final victory were strong and 
plausible, very formidable attempts were repeatedly made te 
bribe and cajole the Tsar to make separate peace and withdraw 
from the fray in Bismarck's favourite réle: Tertius gaudens 
duobus litigantibus. 

Moreover, these formidable assaults on the Tsar’s loyalty, 
although originating in and directed from the Wilhelmstrasse, 
were, as the ex-Chancellor explains, disguised as coming from 
Copenhagen, where during the war a number of the Tsar’s 
relatives and intimates had gathered together, amongst whom 
was his cousin, Tino’s brother, Prince George of Greece, the 
boyhood friend who saved his life when as Tsarevitch he was 
travelling in Japan in 1886. And still, as Bethmann Hollweg 
emphasizes, all these s0 promising schemes, so well prepared 
and camouflaged, were wrecked entirely and solely on the 
Tsar’s high and inflexible honour and his inborn inability in 
any circumstances to break his pledged word to his Allies, how- 
ever great the bribes held out. It was the Fays ce que devras 
advienne que pourra of more chivalrous times sternly confront- 
ing the “ scrap of paper ” diplomacy of our utilitarian age. 

And there was still another powerful factor working on the 
arch-schemer’s side, das ewig Weibliche, as the Kaiser, with a 
successful matrimonial agent's coarke glee and joviality after 
the fait accompli, repeatedly refers to and rubs in in his 
cunningly chatty innuendoes. He had himself taken care te 
pick and choose in Germany, and in fact given, the Tsar his 
German Consort, not unlikely remembering from the reigns of 
his own father and grandfather how effectively a consort can 
influence a ruler’s policy. 

The great surprise to one who met the Tsar when he was young 
and rather impressed observers as amiably weak and fond of 
good cheer and late hours was that he developed into the great 
chevalier sans peur et reproche in spite of these mighty influ- 
ences which we now know were unceasingly at work to und 
mine his character and turn him from the path of honour and 
manhood, and that he held the banner of honour aloft, even 
through tortures and horrors unspeakable, and faced his hellish 
murderers as a true Samurai, for whom there is only one law— 
** Honour.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Curisiiun Roysisa. 

Thatched House Club, 36 St. James’s Street, S.W. 








Tih RUSSIAN RED CROSS. 

[To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Specratror.’’] 
Sir,—We, the undersigned, on behalf of the Russian Red Crozs 
Organization in Great Britain, beg to ask you to give publicity 
to the following appeal for the wounded and suffering in 
Russia. In presenting this appeal to the public it may be well, 
now that the advent of peace may render the memories of the 
war less vivid, to mention what is Russia’s chief claim for 
British aid. During the war Russia mobilized 18,450,009 men, 
and her losses were as follows: Killed and died of wounds, 


1,700,000; disabled, 1,450,000; wounded, 3,500,000; prisoners, 
2,500,000. It will be noted that these figures are greatly in 


excess of those of any of the other Allies, and it must not he 
forgotten that for more than two years, in a time of the greatest 
anxiety, Russia bore the full force of attacks from a very larga 
part of the German Army. It is difficult to overestimate the 
value of the effort of Russian troops when considering the final 
result achieved by the victorious Allied forces. 

From the very beginning the Russian Red Cross Organization 
in Great Britain has endeavoured to help Russia not only hy 
mitigating the horrible consequences of the war, but hy 
relieving the terrible sufferings which the civilian population 
have had to endure as an unavoidable result of the struggle. 
This feature of the Red Cross work now becomes especially 
urgent and important. Great masses of refugees are flying 
before the advancing Bolshevik armies with nothing except 
the clothes on their backs, with no visible means of subsistence, 
overflowing the congested towns and villages, which are already 
suffering from disease and practically destitute of every kind 
of supply such as drugs, warm clothing, boots, &c., to say 
nothing of the extreme scarcity of food, fuel, and the lack of 
transport. 

Without intending entirefy to discontinue any form of assist- 
ance given up to the present, it is our chief aim to come to tha 
rescue of the civilian population of the liberated regions of 
Russia. We therefore appeal to every citizen of the British 
Empire to assist us in our work, which is purely humanitarian 
in its objects. All donations will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by tho JIfon. Treasurers, Messrs. Baring 
Brothers, 8 Bishopsgate, /.C. 2, or The Secretary, The British 
Committee of the Russian Red Cross in Great Britain, 35 
Albemarle Street, W. 1; and gifts in kind can he delivered at 
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the Committee’s Stores at 167 Waterloo Road, S.E.—We are, 
Sir, &c., 
Hewexa, Prixcess CarRIstIAn, 
British Committee of the Russian Red Cross 
in Great Britain; A. F. Lonpon; E. E. Cooper, 
Lord Mayor; Cuey.esmore; Burnnam; Artuur STANLEY, 
British Red Cross Society; Mavp Warrenpver; 
Marcarer Lioyp George; Bearrice Kent; Armee 
Barker; Ovea Ecerroxn; Ray Rockman Branam; Lucia 
omen Vrotet Monn; J. R. Criyrxes; ALGBRNON 
aupstay, Hon. Director-General; Joun Hansury- 
Wiuuuams; J, P. Hewerr, Chairman Finance Commit- 
tee; Paut Ionatierr, President of the Russian Red 
Cross Society; Ravusu, Special Delegate of the Russian 
Red Cross Society; M. Murcgorr; 8. Torsy; N. Car1o, 
Russian Red Cross Workrooms; Youssovporr-E.ston, 
W. Bouurvant, Russian Civilian Relief; A. MutivxKorr, 
Children’s Help Committee; N. Vozpvopsky, Russian 
Relief Fund; A. Titney Basserr, Secretary. 


Chairman of the 





RED CROSS WOMEN. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I feel that some apology is due to yourself and the public 
for the use of your columns in order to communicate with 
“‘Members of a London Detachment.” It is, however, rendered 
necessary by the fact that they do not give their detachment 
number or their names. Their letter published in your last 
issue is a different matter from that which appeared on 
December 13th. I am glad to see that complaints of “ shabby 
treatment” by the Red Cross Society, absence of “ thanks,” 
“ medals,” and certificates ” have been dropped, and the only 
grievance now advanced is that some members of the detach- 
ment have received a grant while the others have not. The 
writers state that they wish to see me to explain what prompted 
their letter. There is nothing, nor has there ever been anything, 
to prevent their writing openly to me at 24 Eaton Square, 
S.W. 1, to state their complaint and ask for an interview, 
which I shall be very ready to give. No attention, however, 
will be paid to any further anonymous letters.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. F. Bapgey, 
Late County Director for the County of London. 
County Director’s Office, 24 Eaton Square, S.W.1 





FIRSTFRUITS OF THE ENABLING ACT. 

(To tHe Eprror or rue “ Specraror.’’) 

Str,—The Church Times of January 9th reproduces an article 
on “The Election of a Bishop” from the Lincoln Diocesan 
Magazine which is of more than local interest. The write: 
states that, while the nomination of Bishops by the Crown may 
bo satisfactory ‘‘ to the man in the street, and still more to the 
man in the Spectator,” it cannot be so to “any sane person, 
let alone any faithful Churchman ” :— , 

“It was made an argument against the Enabling Bill that 
this venerable absurdity, this hoary usurpation, might be 
endangered. Certainly it must come to an end. In these days 
of Life and Liberty there is no room for ancient tyrannies 
ai there is no room for the regal power when it is 
exercised by a Welsh Baptist.” 


THE 


This point of view was represented at the recent capitular 
election of the Bishop of Lincoln. ‘‘ Fortunately one prebendary 
made the necessary protest in these words ” :— 

“TI do utterly repudiate and abhor the doctrine that 
Chapters in the election of Bishops are subject to the dicta- 
tion of Princes. | protest that the enactments and threatenings 
of the civil law in this matter are spiritually void, and of ne 
force whatever. And I hope shortly to see the end of this mos! 
ancient and intolerable tyranny.” 

‘The Confirmation of the Bishop-elect is discussed in the same 
vein of rhetoric: 

“An utterly incongruous person in a wig sits in Bow 
Church; asks if there is any objection; refuses to hear it, 
if there is one; and declares the election to be confirmed. 
This ghastly exhibition is called the confirmation of 
the election. Some day an Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
his hands freed by the Enabling Bill, will sweep away the 
wig, the red-tape, and the rest of this profanity, and make 
the confirmation a genuine spiritual process.” 

In itself, language of this sort might be regarded as the 
vapouring of a foolish clergyman. But a Diocesan Magazine 
is an official publication. And when we find these organs 
associating such follies with the Enabling Act, and with the 
skilfully engineered agitation which supplied its driving force, 
it ie difficult not to think that this measure was more con- 
tentious, and less purely administrative, than its supporters 
in Parliament gave us to understand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw Encuis# Caurceman. 





“THE NURSERY 


EDITOR OF 


SCHOOL.” 


(To HE THE ‘“ Spectator.’’} 


sin,—In your sympathetic notice of The Nursery School in the 
Spectator of January 3rd your reviewer says that the book 





“ gives practical shape to a reform which is badly needed,” and 
urges that we “ should cease to force little children of less than 
seven years old to sit quietly for hours at a time on hard seats 
doing absurd occupations.” We all hope that under Mr 
Fisher’s Act new nursery schools of the best type will spring 
up all over the land, but the present state of things is not quite 
so black as the review suggests. The reader would infer that 
the discipline of babies in English elementary schools is unduly 
severe, and that the curriculum is nearly as foolish as that in 
Kingsley’s tale of the schoolchildren who racked their brains 
to remember the name of Mutius Scaevola’s thirteenth cousin’s 
grandmother’s maid’s cat. Such a picture does less than 
justice to existing infant schools and to their devoted and 
skilful teachers, most of whom have been trained in the 
methods of Froebel, and some even in those of Mme. 
Montessori. Few modern teachers would consent to carry out 
a time-table providing for continuous occupation of more than 
thirty minutes for children under seven and few inspectors 
would pass such a time-table in tho first instance. I may havo 
been fortunate in my experience, but I have seen a good many 
schools both in London and in rural areas, and I have seldom 
come across babies under five who are sitting at fixed desks and 
have never met children under seven who sit quietly for hours. 
In most infant schools to-day children sit on little chairs at 
little tables, and they seldom do anything for more than twenty 
minutes at a time. Their occupations may seem absurd to our 
grown-up eyes, but they are of the kind advocated by Mme. 
Montessori, such as counting beads, choosing colours, sorting 
shells, &c. Moreover, they sing songs and listen to fairy-stories 
and enjoy these follies.—I am, Sir, &c., M.A.L. G. 





THE CHILD WITHIN. 
{To tue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Stephen Simeon who in his letter to the Spectator of 
January 3rd refers to Grimm (the Brothers Grimm, of folk-lore 
fame) as “the downright and almost coarse German,” and 
informs us that the same “ coarse”’ German “ conceived ” “ the 
Gretel who, with her brother, stumbles into the witch’s ginger- 
bread cottage in the wood,” seems unaware that the Grimm’s 
Miarchen are neither the inventions of Grimm nor of any other 
brain, but rather what one can best call “ recapitulations of 
cosmic events,” told in picture-form, and suited to the instrue- 
tion of the human race at its very earliest stage of evolution. 
It is, indeed, for this very reason that “ fairy-tales ”’— 
particular ones such as these, which have “ grown ” from out 
a dim and prehistoric past, and have not been invented by any 
brain, however clever, or artistic, are the best and most whole- 
some form of literature for young children—especially up to the 
age of eight or nine, for they thus come to assimilate a certain 
amount of subconscious teaching while the brain is happily 
left untortured and untroubled. By the way, the word 
Miarchen hardly finds its equivalent in “fairy-tale”; cine 
Méhr (and Marchen is but the diminutive of Méhr) is rather 
some tale told on hearsay—something coming to us from 
a distant date and told by word of mouth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pioneer Club, St. James’s. A. BLAxke. 





MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON SOUTHEY’S “ COLLOQUIES.” 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’| 
Srr,—It is worthy of notice that a considerable part of the 
excerpt from Macaulay reprinted in the article on “* Trade in 
the New Year ” in your issue of January 3rd was quoted with 
effect by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his address to the 
Executive Council of the National Chamber of Trade at Guild- 
hall, London, on November 5th last. Upon reading the essay 
afterwards I was impressed with the peculiar application of 
the last two paragraphs to present-day circumstances and ten- 
dencies. On Wednesday week I quoted them in speaking at a 
meeting of the City of London Tradesmen’s Club, but had not 
then observed them in your issue of the Saturday previous. 
Your readers will doubtless have welcomed the reference in 
your columns, and I fancy that words so apt are by no means 
too familiar in these days.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. How urine, General Secretary. 
The National Chamber of Trade, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 





AS A PAINTER. 


** Specrator.’’] 


POPE 

tTo tHe Epirok oF THE 

Sir,—The discussion which commenced under the above heading 
seems to be drifting into a dissertation on likenesses of Pope. 
To return to the original subject, is it too much to hope that 
some one who has seen the portrait in Arundel Castle, said to 
be the work of the poet, will kindly give a description of it ? 
I quite agree with Mr. Lane that Jervas was no mean painier; 
further, I regard him as a great artist, whose reputation has 
unjustly suffered from malicious pleasantries on the part of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and from ill- 
informed criticism by Horace Walpole. Kneller’s joke about 
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the drawing I have already quoted; it is an example of the 
kind of mud that sticks. Walpole, amongst other disparage- 
ments, described Jervas’s style of painting as “‘ thin and fan- 
like.” Reynolds, whose ungenerous habit of depreciating the 
work of his contemporaries and immediate predecessors was 
notorious, alluding in a certain house to the absence of pictures 
by Jervas, said that they were probably “ up in the garret.” 
The impression left on one’s mind hy this correspondence is 
that Pope was a good amateur, and that if he had begun 
seriously to study painting earlier in life (he was twenty-five 
when he went to Jervas) he might have achieved some distinc- 
tion in that art, but the world wou!'d have been poorer by his 
failure to apply himself constantly, to use his own words, “ not 
only to that art, but to that single branch of an art to which 
hi ; talent was most powerfully bent.”—I am, Sir, &e., 





New Malden. S. B. Barrerr. 





“A WAR LECTURE.” 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir —I had hoped that you would make some comment on a 
letter from Lord Fisher in the Times of Thursday, January 8th. 
[he language of that letter 
Lord Fisher mentioned “a lecture source of 
inspiration; but I had read or heard no war lecture. Then I 
remembered that Lord Fisher’s words corresponded with some- 
thing I had read in the Spectator. 'The result of my researches 
is that I find that Lord Fisher must have read your article of 
December 27th last entitled ‘“‘ Why We Must Not ifave Another 
War.” In that to a lecture in which 
sir Louis Jackson predicted that the next war would be more 
mobile, and that it would pay airmen better to bomb bases and 
distant sources of supply and points of training instead of the 
scattered bodies of troops on a quickly moving military front. 
Here let me put some of your 


seemed strangely familiar to me. 
” as his 


war 


article you refer war 


You then proceed to comment. 


comments and some of Lord Fisher’s remarks in parallel | 
nolumns : 
Tue “ Spectator.” Lorp Fisuer. 
* Most likely by the time “They [aircraft] are de- 


picted leaving their peaceful 
avocations (1 take this from a 
war lecture) and arriving in 
their thousands of thousands 
(darkening the heavens in 
their flight), and without a 


another great war is fought, 
if another ever should 
fought, silent engines for aero- 
planes will have been in- 
vented, and it will be possible 
without even a declaration of 


} 
ne 





war—most wars in the past declaration of war appearing | 
have begun withouta formal unexpectedly over London and 
declaration—for aircraft to pouring down cascades of 
arrive in tens of thousands lethal gas (the humane de- 
quite unsuspected over a great seriber adds there is a good 
city and pour down cascades deal to be said for a gas which 
of lethal gas. It may be said kills without~ torturing). 
that gas will be ruled out, as ‘Terror is no argument, least 
it actually had heen ruled out of all in our nation. When | 


before the Great War. But our blood is up we are equal 
there is no certainty of that. to any fate. I’ve quoted | 
As a matter of fact, if we look from a lecture on the next | 
into the matter on grounds of war. Lvery fool knows that 
hnmanity alone, there is a every war begins where the | 
good deal to be said for a gas last war left off. Every air- 


man knows that when the last | 
left off such a bombing 
had been arranged for Berlin 


Which kills without torturing. 
Every war begins where 


eee Wat 
the last left off... . Weare not 


imagining this prospect for (and was kept from starting) | 
the purpose of arguing by that would have made that | 
means of terror. That would city dust and ashes.” 


be futile. The spirit of man 
cannot be daunted, and when 
civilized man is fighting fo: 


his principles, which without 
exaggeration he loves dearer 
than his life, or when his 


blood is up, he is equal to any 


fate. We are merely offering 
a cold and rational argu- 
ment that civilization is 





threatened,” &e. 


Did Lord Fisher borrow from you, or did you borrow from the 


war lecture ?—I am, Sir, &c., C, 


|The words our correspondent quotes are our own comments 


| 

‘ , 7 | 
Sir Louis Jackson’s war lecture. But perhaps Lord Fisher | 
| 

} 


the 


once told 


on 


meant term “‘ war lecture” to apply to us too! We were 


that it was the métier of the Spectator to lecture.— 








Ep. Spectator. 
GUARDS LIFE AT THE DEPOT. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) | 
Sir,—lorgive the great liberty I am taking in writing to | 
you, but after reading so many articles about the Guards | 
and their depot I feel I must write. I am an ex-Guardsma®, | 
* Coldstreamer.”’ [I left 22/4/1919, after 11 years, 201 


days’ colour service. (I might mention my character on | 


leaving was exemplary.) I have read quite a lot just recent], 
of the brutality of the Guards. Personally I have never 
seen it, and certainly never experienced it. I have had very 
rough times as well as very smooth ones. I went to the 
depot at Caterham in October, 1917, and I expect I was 
just as about green and awkward as the average recruit 
(much worse than some). At first I must admit I thouglit 
it very hard, but as time went on and I got more fit I 
liked it. By the time I left to join my battalion I felt very 
fit and well. I have been more than surprised at the very 
low standard of physical fitness of the men that joined us 
in drafts in the later part of the war. Some of these go 
far as to say they belong to the  better-class 
recruits. Quite a-lot of them in pre-war days would have 
heen passed out of the gates, “ Not likely to become” on 
their discharge papers. It true that some 


as 


have a much 
worse time at Caterham than others, but I am sure a helping 
hand is given to all who try their best. I can assure you it 
is no place for headstrong people. Such people are nothing 
short of a nuisance to their comrades, they cause ail 
sorts of extra work—running to the guardroom with their 


is 


as 


meals, escort duty, and lots more far too numerous to 
mention here. Usually this kind of man does very little 
else but make trouble whilst serving, and writes all sor 
of rot when he leaves. After all, obedience is the first duty 
of a soldier; with it we win wars, without we soon go to 
disaster.—I am, Sir, &e., W. T. Hunt (7444 Gdmn.). 


6 Railway Terrace, A4aminster, Devon. 


THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 
{To tHE EpiTror oF THE ‘ 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to acknowledge with grateful 
thanks a generous donation of ten guineas which has been sent 
to me anonymously by a reader of the Spectator for the funds 
of the Central Association for the Care of the Mentally Defec- 
tive ? We know how pressing are the claims of many socta 
interests at the present time, but venture to say few are more 
urgent than those of the mentally defective. We are continu- 
ally being met with the despairing cry that the cases who 
present insuperable difficulties and who cannot be dealt with 
effectively are the feeble-minded. Yet, in spite of this, it is 
not easy to arouse the public to a sense of the gravity or exteut 
of this problem. We can get assistance for cripples, for the 
blind and the deaf, but for defectives we have great difficulty 
in obtaining the help they so sorely need.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hf. Rem Ranp.e. 


* Specrator.’’] 


Central Association for the Care of the Mentally Defective, 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, 5.4. t 


POETRY. 





JANUARY. 


Tan New Year. ‘THe QuickentnG or AL ‘THINGS. 


Saz hath stirr’d in her sleep, the arth, 
Ev’ry Rider hath tightened his girth, 


Steeds whose hoofs are a winged might 


Swift thro’ the underworld, soundless as light, 
Riders who ride through the night! 

Not the Sun, nor the winds of God 

That unheralded path have yet trod! 

Lock’d tho’ springs be by Winter athirst, 
Crimson’d tho’ ground be ‘by War the accurst 
Riders, ride on! Yeare first! 

As a breath, as a flame ye come 

Through the stillness where Nature lies numb, 


Dreams into wild things’ slumbers creep, 
Sensitive fibre and root boring deep 
Thrill with the bulb in their sleep! 
Through the sap lying prone and siark 
Steals your warmth like new joy from the dark. 
Promise smiles on the woodland bare ; 
Snowdrop unveileth her, exquisite, fair; 

ls the air. 


Tremulous bliss fil 


And Seekers with shining eyes 


From the fire of your coming arise! 
Pow’r from depths where a Dream had lain, 


it, dawns in the brain, 





Sentient, emana 


Hope has not whisper’d 


in vain! 
For the Steeds they are Life 
Progress, Genius their Riders of Fire 
Pierce the dark with their vision’d sight, 
Breathing the breath of tho Infinite, 
Breaking the « of Winter’s might, 
Waking new forces, new beauty, new ‘i sht, 
who rode through the night! 


Desire, 


vel 


Riders 
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NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. ‘ 








THE THEATRE. 
a 
A DRYDEN REVIVAL. 

Uron what sort of a play will the curtain rise when the Phoenix 
Socicty produces Dryden's Marriage & la Mode orf Sunday and 
Monday next ? When it was first acted in 1673 the play was a 
brilliant suceess ; for did it not contain all the ingredients that 
the age preferred ? Here was a satiric comedy and an heroical 
pastoralinone. The flippant could enjoy the amusing and dis- 
gvaceful shifts to which the author put his abominable Doralice, 
znd the sentimental the barley-sugar loves and gingerbread 
vicissitudes of Palmyra and Leonidas. For the whole age could 
but afford this choice of auditor to a stage play; men and women 
of sense and discernment were (as Scott points out in his notes 
on The Conquest of Granada) no longer frequenters of the theatre. 
“They were banished by the rigour of religious prejudice and 
perhaps by a just abhorrence of the licentious turn of the drama.” 
A vicious circle had been formed. Without the restraint which 
the presence of such critics would have imposed, with an audience 
who cared only for ogling and dexterity, the drama naturally 
became more and more polished, heartless, sensual, and foppish. 
Dryden applauded the change of audience, for he was among 
other things a snob, and loved that it should be thought of his 
plays that they were addressed exclusively to the Court. 
“Gentlemen,” he says, “ will now be entertained with the follies 
of cach other; and though they allow Cobb and Tib to speak 
properly, yet they are not much pleased with their Tankard 
or with their rags; and surely their conversation can be no 
jest to them en the theatre, when they would avoid it in the 
street.”’ One fact, however, complicated the situation. Dryden 
was too great a poet and too keen an antiquary not to admire 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Fletcher execedingly, and to be 
perpetually worried by an uneasy feeling that all was not well 
with ordinary comedies of intrigue be they never so ** judicious.” 
But Shakespeare was surely too coarse a dish (with a corrupt 
text this was partly true) to set before a king? Therefore 
Dryden will refurbish, polish, paint up, mix, and “ heighten” 
Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, and Fletcher, and present an improved 
version of the heroic blank-verse drama to his elegant audience. 
When he is “on his day” as with Marriage a la Mode he will, 
moreover, link a poetical play up with an ordinary comedy of 
intrigue, and salt the whole with a mixture of flattery to the 
Court and thinly veiled indecency that delighted his age and is 
likely to nauseate ours. The wit and raillery but just serve to 
keep the play from putrefaction. The first act opens with 
delightful liveliness upon Doralice’s impudent song and dialogue 
with Palamede. We hope that the Phoenix’s actors will make 
the action of this part of the play as quick and light as it should 
be. After the foundations of the two cross love intrigues have 
heen laid, we have the very dull blank verse with which the 
ingénue and the Prince disguised as a shepherd are introduced, 
and the poetic part of the drama begins. This piece of dialogue 
is enlivened only by the following stage direction concerning 
the rustic foster-father of the Prince :— 

“As the guards are carrying Hermogenes away, his peruke 
falls off.” 
Let us hope that the actors will have noted this revealing par- 
ticular. However, the audience is not long left to bewigged 
imitations of Fletcher. Melantha, the character so much praised 
by Colley Cibber, soon appears :— 

** Melantha is as finished an impertinent as ever fluttered in 
a drawing-room and seems to contain the most complete system 
of female foppery that could possibly be tortured into the form 
of a fine lady “— 
Melantha, who never allows her lover to get in a word edgeways, 
who has a list of the newest French words brought to her every 
day by her waiting-woman, and who is always hurrying off 
“to pay half a score of visits.” In the fourth act there is a 


masquerade and the stage directions speak of songs and dances. 
If the dresses in this play are as good as were those in The Duchess 
of Malfi, the audience should here enjoy a scene rather like the 





Russian ballet’s Good-Humoured Ladies with Pietro Longhi 
black cloaks, three-cornered hats, and white masks. 

The general impression left upon the reader of Marriage la 
Mode is one of having experienced something very lively, 
moderately witty, occasionally pretty, and usually exceedingly 
unedifying, though by no means as revolting as some of the plays 
of the period. 

If the acting is good in the Phoenix's production, especially 
if the four lovers in the comedy of intrigue (Melantha, Rhodophil, 
Palamede,and Doralice) are sufficiently quick and good-humoured, 
the effect of the play when performed should be a brilliant one, 
despite the tediousness of its poetic half. Indeed it is just 
possible that when it is acted this “improved ”’ Fletcher (shades 
of the Faithful Shepherdess !) may be reasonably effective and 
its absurd vicissitudes take on something of adventure and 
romance. We shall report next week upon the Phoenix's 
performance, and tell how the actors played their parts, and how 
Dryden's fine faded coat stood the limelight. TARN, 








a 
BOOKS. 
a 
MR. KIPLING’S VERSE.* 
We have often asked in these columns for an edition of 
Mr. Kipling’s verse which should be inclusive, which should 
not only give every piece of poetry published as poetry, but 
should cull every piece of verse from his prose works. We 
have got what we asked for, and are thoroughly well satisfied 
with the result. And we may add that these three volumes 
are also a credit to the publishers, when war and early peace 
conditions as to paper and printing are remembered. 

It is a great delight to that butterfly of the bookshelves, the 
general reader, to wander through the Eden of Mr. Kipling’s 
planting. We notice at once that Mr. Kipling—for we may be 
sure that this matter was not left to any outside help—has 
laid out the paths in his garden with the very maximum of 
serpentining. The paths—i.e., the arrangement of the poems— 
have all got an intention behind them, and are meant to 
lead our minds in a particular direction and for a particular 
purpose. We are bound to say, however, that we have been 
quite unsuccessful in unravelling the design, and cannot form 
an idea why one song follows another. No doubt the reason 
is sometimes propinquity in a former edition, but occasionally 
there is evidence, or appears to be evidence, that the “mix up” 
is intentional. But why worry over such a matter? If the 
garden is good and the flowers are good, who cares how much 
the paths wind ? 

For ourselves, we are to be counted among those who are 
contented to enjoy good poetry, and are somewhat careless 
as to “ placing’ the writer exactly or analysing very deeply why 
we like his work. We do not, therefore, propose in the case 
of Mr. Kipling, any more than in the case of Sir Walter Scott, 
to discuss whether he is a true poet or only a great prose writer 
who oftentimes wrote true poetry. That must be a controversy 
for the schoolmen of literature, though we confess that the 
analogy with Scott appeals to us. Scott and Kipling both 
have the same energy of mind and of eloquence; both have an 
intensely patriotic, and so political, side to their natures ; and 
both are very conscious craftsmen, though both are the very last 
people to talk of “ Art for Art’s sake.” To both, again, the 
men and the women behind the guns mounted on the slopes 
of Parnassus are the essential thing. Given these conditions, 
it is natural that both poets should excel in snatches of verse. 

** Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a nume ” 
should be matched with 
** Alone upon the housetops to the North 
I turn end watch the lightening in the sky— 
The glamour of thy footsteps in the North-— 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die. 
Below my feet the still nazar is laid ; 
Far, far below the weary camels lie— 
The camels and the captives of thy raid— 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die. 
My father’s wife is old and harsh with years, 
And drudge of all my father’s house am I ; 
My bread is sorrow and my drink is tears— 
Come back to me, Belovéd, or I die!” 
Again, each great poct, or writer of poetry, for we are, in spite 
* Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. Inclusive Edition, 1885-1918, 3 vols, London : 
Hodder and Stoughten. [£3 3s, net) 
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of ourselves, haunted by the controversial point, looks upon 
history with the eye of the dramatist or subject-painter, and so 
Joves the ballad. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Kipling differs very greatly 
from Sir Walter Scott. In Mr. Kipling’s verse we find much 
more humour, a finer sense of irony, and, above all, far more 
of the satiric touch. Indeed, Scott, in spite of one or two 
rare outbursts of indignatio, hardly ever satirizes. 
Great Pittite as he was, he is the panegyrist of Fox, and the 
Cavalier by no means always makes the Puritan dogs have the 
worst of it. Mr. Kipling, on the other hand, is often, we will 
not say at his best, but almost at his best, in satire. For lofty 
invective and piercing word there is little in our language to 
be compared with ‘ Gehazi.” There, indeed, he “bites into 
the live man’s flesh for parchment,” and lets the wretch go 
rankling through London. Sut the saying of such things 
demands the support of quotation :— 

** Whence comest thou, Gehazi, 

So reverend to behold, 

In scarlet and in ermines 
And chain of England's gold ? 

‘From following efter Naaman 
To tell him all is well, 

Whereby my zeel hath made me 
A Judge in Israel.’ 


Saevad 


Well done, well done, Gehazi ! 
Stretch forth thy ready hand, 
Thou barely ‘sceped from judgment, 
Take oath to judge the land, 
Unswayed by gift of money 
Or privy bribe more base, 
Of knowledge which is profit 
In any market-place. 
Search out and probe, Gehazi, 
As thou of all canst try, 
The truthful, well-weighed answer 
That tells the blacker lie— 
The loud, uneasy viriue, 
The anger feigned at will, 
To overbear a witness 
And ineke the Court keep still. 





ce order now, Gehazi, 

‘heat no man talk aside 

In secret with his judges 
The while his case is tried. 

Lest he should show them— reason 
To keep a matter hid, 

And subtly lead the questions 
Away irom what he did.” 


Here Mr. lash 
with triumphant foree. 
poignant as Dryden or as Pope at his very best, but it is 
totally without the touch of personal malice or malignity, which 
are such non-conductors of symyathy that they often make 
the public pity rather than condemn the sinner. But “Gehazi” 
doesnot standalone. The verses on the Report of the Irish Com- 
mission entitled ** Cleared” are only just less vitally moving :— 


thet he can wield tho 
The poem we have just quoted is as 


Kipling shows 


* Cleared in the face of «ll mankind beneath the winking skies, 

Like phoenixes from Phoenix Park (and what lay there) they 
rise. 

Co shout it to the emerald seas—give word to Erin now, 

Her honourable gentlemen are cleared—and this is how :— 

They only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price, 

They only helped the murderer with counsel's best advice, 

But—sure it keeps their honour white—the learned Court 
believes 

They never give a piece of plate to murderers and _ thieves. 


They never told a ramping crowd to card a woman's hide, 

They never marked a man for death—what fault of theirs 
he died ?— 

They only said ‘ intimidate,’ ond talked and went away— 

By God, the boys that did the work were braver men than they ! 

‘Less black than we were painted’ ?— Faith no word of black 
was said ; 

The lightest touch was human blood, and that, you know, 
runs red. 

It’s sticking to your fist to-day for all your sneer and scoff, 

And by the Judge's well-weighed word you cannot wipe it off. 


‘The charge is old ?—As old as Cain—as fresh as yesterday ; 
Old as the Ten Commandments—have ye talked those laws 
away ? 

If words are words, or death is death, or powder sends the ball, 
You spoke the words that sped the shot—the curse be on you all. 
. ° . . . . ‘ . 

The secret half a county keeps, the whisper in the lane, 
The shriek that tells the shot went home behind the broken 


pane, 

The dry blood crisping in the sun that seares the honest bees, 

And shows that boys have heard yeur talk-——what do they 
know of these 7°’ 





But we must not write as if we thought Mr. Kipling was 
always in a passion of indignation. He can put on the robe 
of the mystic and touch us there with a power that has been 
given to few in this generation. No doubt we have plenty of 
mystical writers, but they are usually so divinely dark that 
they smother rather than arouse the inner hidden sense. 

As a last quotation let us take the enchanting “The Way 
through the Woods ” :— 

** They shut the way through the woods 
Seventy years ago. 
Weather and rain have undone it again, 
And now you would never know 
There was once a road through the woods 
Before they planted the trees. 
It is underneath the coppice and heath 
And the thin anemones, 
Only the keeper sees 
Chat, where the ring-dove broods, 
And the badgers roll at ease, 
There was once a road through the woods, 
Yet, if you enter the woods 
Of a summer evening late, 
When the night-air cools on the trout-ringed pools 
Where the otter whistles his mate, 
(They fear not men in the woods, 
Because they see so few) 
You will hear the beat of a horse's feet, 
And the swish of a skirt in the dew, 
Steadily cantering through 
The misty solitudes, 
As though they perfectly knew 
The old lost road through the woods... 
But there is no road through the woods ! * 


Yet all the same Mr. Kipling’s celestial votaress finds the 
road through the woods, and deigns to use it for her gracious 
visitations ! 





JOHN MURRAY THE THIRD.* 

Mr. Jounx Murray has done well to enlarge the memoir of his 
father which he contributed to a recent number of the Quarterly 
Review. His little book, admirably written, is a well-deserved 
tribute to a man of real distinction. John Murray the third was 
a good deal more than a successful publisher; he would have 
made his mark in other professions, if circumstances had com- 
pelled him to try. He was much more of a scholar than his 
father, Byron’s publisher, and he was probably a far better man 
of business. The first John Murray, a retired officer of Marines, 
who founded the firm in 1768 and left it well established at his 
death in 1793, and the third John Murray, who reorganized the 
firm when he became its head fifty years later, seem to have had 
much in common. The John Murray whom we know best, 
through Byron, Moore, and Scott and their contemporaries, was 
a talented man with a gift for discerning what the intelligent 
public wanted to read and for persuading them todoso. But his 
princely methods of rewarding the authors whom he liked seem, 
according to his grandson, to have brought the firm into serious 
difficulties. He did not always count the cost of his spirited 
ventures, and his son, the subject of this memoir, “‘ had before 
him many years of strenuous work to remedy this deficiency.” 
When this is made clear, the success of John Murray the third in 
maintaining the reputation of the firm and in extending its 
operations becomes all the more remarkable, for the half-century 
during which he was its head saw great changes in the book 
trade and was disastrous to many old publishing houses. 

The third John Murray was educated at Charterhouse and at 
Edinburgh University. He was present at the famous dinner 
in Edinburgh in February, 1827, at which Scott admitted, for 
the first time in public, that he was the “ Great Unknown,” the 
author of the ** Waverley Novels.” John Murray in his student 
days made a special study of geology, and began in Scotland 
the systematic tours which soon proved very useful to him. A 
holiday visit to Holland in 1829 inspired him with the idea of 
making his notes of travel available to others. As he himself 
wrote in 1887 of those early days— 

‘At that time such a thing as a Guide-book for Germany, 
France, or Spain did not exist. The only Guides deserving the 
name were: Ebel, for Switzerland; Boyce, for Belgium; and 
Mrs. Starke for Italy. Hers was a work of real utility, because, 
amidst a singular medley of classical lore, borrowed from Lem- 
priére’s Dictionary, interwoven with details regulating the 
charges in washing-bills at Sorrento and Naples, and an elaborate 
theory on the origin of Devonshire Cream, in which she proves 
that it was brought by Phcenician colonists from Asia Minor 
into the West of England, it contained much practical infor. 
mation gathered on the spot. But I set forth for the North og 
¥John Murray II1.: 1808-1892, A Brief Memoir. By Jobo Murray LY. 
London: John Murray, [3s, 6d. net.) 
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Europe unprovided with any guide, excepting a few manu- 
seript notes about towns and inns, &c., in Holland, furnished 
me by my good friend Dr. Somerville, husband of the learned 
Mrs. Somerville. These were of the greatest use. Sorry was I 
when, on landing at Hamburg, I found myself destitute of such 
friendly aid. Tt was this that impressed on my mind the value 
of practical information gathered on the spot, and I set to work 
to collect for myself all the facts, information, statistics, &c., 
which an English tourist would be likely to require or find useful. 
I travelled thus, note-book in hand, and whether in the street, 
the Kilwagen, or the Picture Gallery, I noted down every fact 
as it occurred. These note-books (of which I possess many 
dozens) were omptied out on my return home, arranged in routes, 
along with such other information as I could gather on History, 
Architecture, Geology, and other subjects suited to a traveller's 
nee|; and, finally, I submitted them to my father. He had 
known nothing of my scheme, but thought my work worth 
ep range and gave it the name of ‘ Handbook,’ a title applied 
y him for the first time to an English book. But these Routes 
would have been of comparatively little value, except for the 
principle and plan upon which they were laid down. I had to 
consult the wants and convenience of travellers in the order 
and arrangement of my facts. Arriving at a city like Berlin, 
[ had to find out what was really worth seeing there, to make a 
selection of such objects, and to tell how best to see them, 
avoiding the ordinary practice of local Guide-books, which, in 
inflated language, cram in everything that can possibly be said— 
not bewildering my readers by describing all that might 
be seen—and using the most condensed and simplest style in 
description of special objects. I made it my aim to point out 
things peculiar to the spot, or which might be better seen there 
than elsewhere. Having drawn up my Routes, and having 
had them roughly set in type, 1 proceeded to test them by 
tending them to friends about to travel, in order that they might 
be verified or criticised on the spot. I did not begin to publish 
until after several successive journeys and temporary residences 
in Continental cities, and after I had not only traversed 
beaten Routes, but explored various districts into which my 
countrymen had not yet penetrated.” 
Thus did the famous “ Murray’s Handbooks” come into exist- 
ence, through the industry and enthusiasm of John Murray the 
third. On his first tour in Germany he called upon Goethe at 
Weimar, and noted that “ the hale old man ” wore a clean shirt— 
“@ refinement not usual among German philosophers.” He 
presented Goethe with the manuscript of Byron’s unpublished 
dedication of Werther to him. He saw Metternich in Vienna, 
went through Hungary to Orsova, and then explored the Dolo- 
mites, the first popular description of which in English appeared 
in his South Germany. His first Continental Handbook, covering 
Holland, Belgium, and North Germany, appeared in 1836, and 
was followed by volumes on South Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. He then enlisted experts to deal with other countries. 
Thus Richard Ford wrote the excellent Spain, the first edition 
of which is now much prized, Sir George Bowen wrote on Greece, 
Sir Francis Palgrave on North Italy. Three years after John 
Murray had begun the series, Baedeker issued his first guide- 
book, to Holland, admitting in the Preface that Murray's “ most 
distinguished’ book had “given him the idea of his own, 
though, as his work progressed, he found he could retain only 
the frame of his original.” Like a true German, who never 
originates but is always good at imitating, Baedeker proceeded 
te copy cach of Murray’s Handbooks in turn. John Murray 
observed with amusement that a note of his own on the red garnets 
in the slate rocks in a Swiss valley was mistranslated, and that 
in all editions of Baedeker’s Switzerland before 1873 these rocks 
were said to be ‘ overgrown with red pomegranates.” We are 
glad to learn that the Handbooks were a “ gratifying financial] 
success,” and that John Murray built himself a pleasant house 
at Wimbledon out of the profits. He was indeed a benefactor 
to all travellers, not only because he told them where to go and 
what to see, but also because he refused to recommend hotels 
that were insanitary, and thus caused a much-needed improve- 
ment in the conditions of Continental tourist resorts. He 
became a power on the Continent. Delane once heard a man 
claiming special privileges in a foreign hotel on the pretext that 
he was the famous John Murray. Delane promptly exposed the 
impostor. Murray himself would have been the last man to 
barter his independence in that way. 

The author tells us a good deal about his father’s other enter- 
prises. One of the most ambitious and valuable was the fine 
series of Dictionaries of the Bible, Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Christian Antiquities, and Hymnology, with the Speaker's 
Commentary and similar works, edited by Sir William Smith. 
On these admirable compendiums of learning John Murray the 
third spent nearly £150,000, and he had to wait long years before 
he got his money back, though “ with him good and creditable 
work was an incentive as strong as the prospect of financial 
profit.” It is interesting to find that he had a high opinion of 








that much-abused politician, John Wilson Croker, whom 
Thackeray and Disraeli, as well as Macaulay, delighted to attack, 
The author thinks that the publication of Croker’s memoirs 
convinced people that he had been ill-used. For our part, we 
are not wholly convinced. Shelburne’s fragmentary memoirs, 
printed by Lord Fitzmaurice, are very persuasive also, but hig 
contemporaries must have had sound reason for disliking his 
personality and calling him ‘ Malagrida,” after a Jesuit con. 
spirator in Brazil. Probably Croker angered people in some 
similar way. However, it is fair to notice Mr. John Murray's 
statement that Thackeray, after hearing an anecdote about 
Croker’s kindness to some Anglo-Indian children, went to his 
widow to apologize for having caricatured her husband as 
“Wenham.” Disraeli, on being asked why he had treated 
“Rigby” so savagely, replied characteristically, ‘I will tell 
you some day ’’—but never did. Lord Dufferin, too, expunged 
from his Letters from High Latitudes a slighting allusion to 
Croker after he had read the memoirs. In regard to Layard’s 
famous book on Nineveh, Mr. Murray says that Layard offered 
to sell the copyright to John Murray the third for £250. The 
publisher refused to let him make such a bad bargain, but offered 
him a share of the profits, amounting in the first year alone to 
£1,500 and to considerable annual sums for many years after, 
John Murray the third delighted to entertain his clients, including 
Darwin, Livingstone, and George Borrow. Of Borrow we are 
told that at a dinner party he and the masterful Dr. Whewell of 
Trinity “fell into such violent controversy that it seemed likely 
they would come to blows, and Mrs. Whewell was carried fainting 
out of the room.” Appended to the memoir are some of the 
scholarly letters of travel written by John Murray from the 
Continent, which he visited yearly until he was a very old man. 
The memoir has the unusual fault of being too brief, but it does 
justice to its subject and adds a new and interesting chapter 
to the history of English publishing. 





BOOKS ON ART.* 
Mr. Napier has divided his work on Thomson of Dudding. 
stone,' the Scots landscape painter, into two parts, the 
first and longer of which is a dissertation on art in genera! 
and on the painting of his hero in particular. We use the word 
“hero” because Mr. Napier can see only perfection in the artist, 
and combats with quite unnecessary detail any adverse opinion. 
Thomson, although he was a painter by race and his output 
was large, was a Presbyterian minister, and for this reason has 
been considered by some as an amateur. Mr. Napier takes this 
criticism too seriously, and wastes pages on refutation of such 
critics as Sir Walter Armstrong. Why he should be so troubled 
by this writer seems strange, for did not Sir Walter write 
a book and prove that Gainsborough was an original genius and 
Reynolds only a stylistic adapter, apparently because the former 
used realistic impressionism and the latter creative design ? 
Thomson’s art was not that of an amateur because it was good 
and accomplished, and for no other reason. The proof lies 
entirely in his works themselves and not in the opinion of this 
or that critic. Mr. Napier of course, as becomes a Scotsman, 
seems rather disquieted because in England his hero had « 
contemporary who was a greater master. There was no rivalry 
between the two, and Thomson whole-heartedly admired Turner; 
and that strange being, Turner, who could not be induced by the 
Scotsman to express an opinion about his pictures to his face, said 
to some one else while looking at one of Thomson’s landscapes : 
“The man who did that could paint.” The book before us 
contains a number of reproductions of Thomson’s pictures, 
and we would willingly have sacrificed many of Mr. Napier’s 
well-meant but unnecessary pages of aesthetic dissertation 
for more examples of the painter’s works. [t would have been 
of great interest if we had been shown examples of Thomson’s 
sketches, for presumably there must be some in existence. 
Thomson’s honourable life was passed at Duddingstone, near 
Edinburgh, where he was the minister. Among his friends were 
Walter Scott and Raeburn, and at the Manse he entertained 
Turner. Raeburn painted his friend’s portrait, which is repro- 
duced here. It is a disappointing picture, being one of the 
painter’s most competently commonplace works, of which 
unfortunately so many exist. Thomson used that treacherous 
destroyer of pictures, bitumen, and the one example of his 


* (1) John Thomson | of Duddingstone. By Robert a Napler. Edinburgh? 
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work in the National Gallery has had to be withdrawn from 
view, the picture being swamped in the Stygian flood. 
Thus the national collection is left without an example of 
the Scots landscape painter. Could not some fortunate 
and patriotic owner be persuaded to send a picture to 
Trafalgar Square, 80 that Englishmen may not remain 
jgnorant of Scotland’s greatest landscape painter? To judge 
by the reproductions in this book, Thomson was at his 
best when not attempting to be too romantic. His ‘“‘ Newark 
Castle,” with its lovely ash-trees and running water, and the 
exquisite rhythm of the broadly painted trees and lake of 
“Carron Castle,” have far more true poetry in them than the 
forced effects of “ The Castle on a Rock ”’ or the over-composed 
“Ravensheugh Castle.” Some of the pictures of castles 
are very fine, especially that of “Dunluce” with its massed 
light and shade. Perhaps the point at which Thomson is furthest 
off from Turner is in his treatment of the sky. Seldom, except 
in the very fine stormcloud in the ‘‘ View of South Edinburgh,” 
does the artist put much character into his cloud forms, being 
content as a rule with a general expression of either storm or 
calm. It was in the great world of the air that Turner’s mastery 
was most conspicuous, and here he reigned supreme. 

If M. Benois had not illustrated his book,® we should have 
formed a much higher estimate of Russian painting. The 
cleverly written text, with its perfectly natural wish to exalt the 
art of his own country, is in strange contrast to the dismal 
artistic failure of most of the illustrations. The author is not 
without suspicion that all is not well, for he seems to be in some 
way conscious of the tendency towards theatrical setting, 
intellectual ideas without pictorial imagination, and the external 
realism of the photograph, which too often show that the Russian 
artist, whatever his views on life may be, is not naturally a 
painter; that is to say, one who expresses himself by the creation 
of pictorial effects. The work was apparently written before 
the beginning of the war, and its final sentence addressed to 
the younger Russian artists has a ring of tragic prophecy when 
he tells them not to be “forgetful of the fact that freedom 
without knowledge is the most bitter slavery.” 

It seems curious now to find a work on Karly Bulgarian Art® 
in English published in Berne last year, but such is the case. 
Professor Filow, of Sofia, seeks to prove that in the earliest 
times his country possessed some sort of independent art, but 
the evidences are not clear. What does appear is that in 
Bulgaria is to be found a great deal of wnat we might call a 
peasant form of Byzantine art. This splendid style, which 
flowered so abundantly in its homeand in Ravenna and Venice, in 
its Balkan manifestation seems rude and semi-articulate. The 
book is well illustrated, and some of the photographs of churches 
built in the early part of the nineteenth century surprise us when 
we see that the current style of building then was still Byzantine 
with a slight Turkish flavour. 

The search for “art principles” seems to attract American 
writers, and among the latest of these is a book’ containing a 
bewildering amount of disputable theory. We do not propose 
to enter into this maze, but give one example. The author 
considers that in fully developed art the ideal feminine face is 
always practically the same, and so interchangeable. To prove 
this contention we are shown a photograph of the figure of the 
“Sistine Madonna” of Raphael with the face changed to that 
of the central figure of Fragonard’s “* Pursuit,” and are asked 
to believe that “ there is no resulting suggestion of impropriety.” 
We should say that the only effect of this faked photograph is 
to make Raphael’s great composition and the euthor of the 
experiment appear alike ridiculous. 

Mr. Martin Hardie has fished out of the Bodleian Library a 
curious treatise on painting by a writer of the time of Charles I. 
Edward Norgate in his manuscript on Miniatura ; or, The Art of 
Limnina,® reproduces many of the features of that long line of 


’ 


books on painting which have come down to us from very early 
times, and of which perhaps the most notable is that of Cennino 
Cennini, one of the Giottesques of Florence. It is interesting 
to see how very much less the technical knowledge of painters’ 
materials was in the seventeenth than it was in the fourteenth 
Also it is curious to find the survival in debased forms 
of earlier processes. The interesting parts of this little book 
re the recipes for making paints, and some of the general 
Norgate seems to have had a personal acquaint- 


century. 
ar 
notes on art. 
ance with many Continental painters, but when he gives instruc- 
tions for mixing the colours to produce “‘ Hayer coloured sattyn ” 
or “For Fyer” the results are not much more illuminating 





|in good faith. 





| 
| 
| 
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than Miss Cann’s prescription in The Newcomes for “ foreground 
colour.” An odd sidelight is thrown on the extreme back- 
wardness of this country in painting when the author says of 
landscape that it is “an Art soe newin England, and soe lately 
come a shore, as all the Language within our fower Seas cannot 
find it a Name, but a borrowed one, and that from a people that 
are no great Lenders but upon good Securitie, the Dutch.” 
In this new art clouds were evidently not esteemed, for we are 
advised to paint sunshine, and told that “cloudy skies and 
melancholy weather take up as much time as the other, yet are 
nothing soe pleasant.” The painter is told also to be careful, in 
painting a sky, that the colours do not by mixing make green, 
“which never was or ever will be sky colour.” Have our eyes 
become more sensitive to, or only more observant of, aerial 
effects ? 





LORD HALDANE’S “ APOLOGIA.”* 
Lorp Haupane’s defence of the policy adopted by the Liberal 
Government towards Germany between 1906 and 1914 deserves 
attentive reading. His little volume, mainly composed from 
the articles which he has published recently in various 
periodicals, has been hastily put together and contains a certain 
amount of repetition, but it is an obviously sincere attempt 
to explain and justify a policy that has brought much unmerited 
odium on the author. We may state his argument briefly. 
When he went to Berlin in 1906, the German peace party 
seemed to him to be much more influential than the war party, 
and the risk of an armed conflict with Germany was, in his 
opinion, inconsiderable. He insured against the risk by 
reorganizing the Army so that an Expeditionary Force of six 
or eight divisions would be ready to go abroad at very short 
notice, if required to defend neutral Belgium and the French 
Channel ports. When Lord Haldane revisited Berlin early 
in 1912, he found, or thought he found, that the peace party, 
headed by the Chancellor, Dr. Bethmann Hollweg, was still 
in the ascendant, but that the war party, personified in Admiral 
von Tirpitz, was very powerful and popular. He tried to 
induce the Emperor to abandon the new Navy Bill, then under 
consideration, but failed. The German Chancellor, on the 
other hand, sought in vain to persuade Lord Haldane to enter 
into an agreement by which we should remain neutral in the 
event of a war in which Germany could pretend to have been 
attacked by France or Russia. Lord Haldane returned from 
Berlin still hopeful of maintaining peace through the negotiations 
about the Baghdad Railway and about African colonies which 
were continued almost to the eve of the war. He asserts that 
“the reason why the war came appears to have been that at 
some period in the year 1913 the German Government finally 
laid the reins on the necks of men whom up to then it had held 
in restraint,’ but he does not think that the Emperor actually 
decided on war, regardless of consequences, until July, 1914. 
We may say, then, that Lord Haldane, with all his special 
knowledge of German affairs, honestly misjudged the relative 
strength of the German parties. As Lord Salisbury would have 
said, he put his money on the wrong horse. He thought that 
the advocates of peaceful penetration would carry the day. 


| He did not think that Germany would be so foolish as to put 


all that she had won to the hazard of a world-war. He erred 
There is no foundation whatever for the 
malevolent suggestion that Lord Haldane preached friendship 
with Germany regardiess of British interests. As a matter 
of fact, he made it very plain to the Germans—much plainer 
than they liked—that in the event of war Great Britain would 
help France. 

Lord Haldane replies to the charge that he and his Liberal 
colleagues did not insure heavily enough against the risk of 
war. It is perfectly true that what they did has too often 
been underrated. Lord Haldane’s reorganization of the Regular 
Army on a divisional basis, so that it could be mobilized very 
quickly, was a valuable piece of work. But for that we could 
not have lent efficient aid to the French in resisting the German 
onrush in August, 1914, The establishment of the Territorial 
Army was at any rate a step in the right direction; the 
Territorial battalions proved of incalculable value, especially 
in the first winter of the war, when our small Regular Army 
was almost exhausted and the new levies were not ready for 
the field. But when Lord Haldane tries to persuade us that 
the Liberal Government did all that was possible, he ceases 
to be convincing. Every one knows that Lord Kitchener's 
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first act, when he went to the War Office on August 4th, 1914, 
was to call for men. He asked for a hundred thousand at once, 
and as many more as he could ‘get. Had the War Office made 
any preparations for recruiting men on such a scale? Could it 
feed or clothe or house them ? Had it any substantial reserves 
of rifles and ammunition, ready to be served out to the citizen 
soldiers who gladly obeyed the call to arms? Were there 
any arrangements with munition-makers to supply guns and 
shells for an Army appreciably larger than the Expeditionary 
Force 2. We are not doing the War Office an injustice if we 
say that it could not answer these questions satisfactorily when 
the war broke out. The Government believed until 1913 that 
such a war would not come; that, if it did come, it would be a 
short, sharp conflict ; and that, as Great Britain might not have 
time even to train the Territorials for field service, it was hardly 
worth while to prepare for the training and arming of new 
Jevies. Lord Haldane assumes too readily that all his critics 
blame him for not trying to create a large professional Army 
after 1906, when the German menace was clearly visible on the 
horizon. That is not the true ground of complaint. A great 
deal might have been done at very small cost in the way of 
preparation for the citizen armies that were so obviously needed 
in August, 1914. It was not done, and Lord Kitchener's task 
was made needlessly burdensome through this lack of foresight 
on the part of the War Office. We must add that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s outburst at New Year, 1914, against armaments, 
and especially a stronger Navy, becomes still more difficult 
to understand when we are told by Lord Haldane that in the 
previous year the Cabinet had virtually abandoned the hope 
of averting war with a bellicose Germany. The Radical! attempt 
in the spring of 1914 to reduce the Navy Estimates was, in the 
light of this revelation, a more discreditable episode than it 
seemed at the time. 





A CAMP FOLLOWER ON THE WESTERN FRONT.* 
Mr. Hornvuna’s book has a double attraction. In the first 
place it gives us a most interesting insight into the routine work 
of a Y.M.C.A. hut at an advanced post on the Western Front. 
Most of us, either from our own grateful experience or that of 
our friends, know a good deal from the custom side of those 
hospitable interiors, but surprisingly little is known of the life 
“ behind the counter.” But in addition to its interesting matter, 
the book is written with a literary excellence and an inspiration 
that should commend it to all lovers of good literature. 

Mr. Hornung joined his “ erk in the mud” on the evening of 
a December day :— 

“* The place was to become familiar to me under many aspects. 

I have known it more than presentable in a clean suit of snow, 
and really picturesque with a sharp moon cocked upon some 
towering trees, as yet strangely intact. It was at its best, 
perhaps, as a nocturne pricked out by a swarm of electric torches, 
going and coming along the duck-boards in a grand chain of 
sparks and flashes. But its true colours were the wet browns 
and drabs of that first glimpse in the December dusk, with the 
Ark hull down in the mud, and the cinema a sister ship across 
her bows.” 
To the author of Rafles of course the human element was 
supremely interesting, and there are many little character 
sketches—the Guardsman laboriously making his will in his 
field pocket-book ; the spectacled N.C.O. in a Red Cross unit 
who held a religious service of his own weekly, when “an 
astounding flow of spiritual invective” filled the hut from end 
to end; the “pretty boy” who, though tragically young, had yet 
outlived the romance of war and shuddered at every new start 
up the line. Mr. Hornung tries hard through many pages to be 
impartial in his appreciation of the different regiments, but his 
love of the men from Scotland peeps out over and over again, 
and at lest he gives up the attempt, and in a chapter on “ The 
Jocks” lets himself go in a passion of sdmiration :— 

“I speak of them only as I saw them across a Y.M.C.A. 
counter, demanding ‘twust’ without waste of syllables, or 
‘ wrichting-pads' or ‘ caun’les’; huge men with little voices, 
little men with enormous muscles ;_ men of whalebone with th» 
quaint stiff gait engendered by the kilt, looking as though their 
ard halves were in strait waistcoats, simply because the rest 
of them goes so free; figures of droll imperturbability, of 
bold and handsome sang-froid, hunting in couples among the 
ruins for any fun or trouble that might be going. ‘ As if the town 
belonged to them !’ said one who loved the sight of them; but 
I always thought the distinctive thing about the Jock was his 
air of belonging to tho town, ruined or otherwise, or to the bleak 
stretch of War-eaten countryside where one had the good fortune 
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to encounter him. His matter-of-fact stolidity, his dry scorn 
of discomfort, the soul above hardship looking out of his keen 
yet dreamy eyes, the tight smile on his proud, uncomplaining 
ips—to meet all these in a trench was to feel the trench trans. 
formed to some indestructible stone alley of the Old Town, 
These men might have been born and bred in dug-outs, and 
played all their lives in No-Man’s-Land, as town children play 
about a street and revel in its dangers.”’ 

Book-lovers will take a special interest in the library formed 
by Mr. Hornung at the Rest Hut for the benefit of “ the readers, 
writers, musicians, and above all the weary men, of an Army 
Corps ” :— 

“ The first book that I connect with a specific inquiry was ons 

that I had certainly failed to order. It was ‘ anything of Walter 
de la Mare’s’; and I felt a Philistine for having nothing, but a 
fool for supposing for a moment that I had pitched my hut 
within the boundaries of Philistia. There might have been 
conspiracy to undeceive me on the point without delay. Tho 
Poetry Shelf (despite deficiencies so promptly proven) received 
attention from the start. I forget if it was Mr. de la Mare’s 
admirer who presently took out The Golden Treasury, of which 
we mercifully had several copies; it was certainly a Jock. [| 
showed him the Shelf, and could have wrung his hand for the 
tone in which he murmured * Keats!’ It wes reverential, 
awe-stricken, and just right. Clearly his Dominie had not 
abused the taws.” 
For the vast majority the writings of those romanticists, 
Baroness D’Orezy and Miss Dell, were first favourites, but there 
was a large minority who, like Mr. Hornung’s Keats-lover, 
desired something rather more satisfying. ‘There was the usua} 
type of eager intellectual who demanded Wells and Galsworthy, 
but Stevenson was also a name to conjure with, Dickens and 
Thackeray were always “out,” Trollope and Reade, Kipling 
and William De Morgan, had their admirers. There was the 
delightful Coldstream Guardsman who had a taste for classic 
authors “of full flavour,” who “ put up with Anatole Franco 
and oddments of Swift and Wilde,” and who was disgusted to 
find that the hut Gulliver was a nursery version, but who 
also had an appreciation of Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and 
Dying ; there was tho argumentative young man who read 
and debated The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft; and 
there was also “a certain stretcher-bearer, a homely old fellow 
with a horse-shoe moustache and mild brown eyes; not from 
the high brow unit,” who took out Raffles as a compliment 
to the Rest Hut superintendent. ‘ He returned it without 
a word to temper his forgiving smile, and took out The Golden 
Treasury es a restorative.” The existence of this stalwart 
minority seems, to our surprise, to heve amazed Mr. Hornung. 
He confesses also that beyond his invention were “a young 
City clerk who played the piano divinely by the hour together,” 
and “a very shy young man, a chemist’s assistant from the most 
unhallowed suburb, for whom I had to order Beethoven and 
Chopin, Liszt and Brahms and Schumann, because he coull 
play even better, but not from memory.” 

Though never doubting the sincerity of the Church's ministers, 
Mr. Hornung is compelled to join in criticism of their methods. 
** Morality was too much their watchword. Sin the too frequent 
berden of their eloquence.” Failings that were offences a-a'nst 
manners more than morals were constantly held up to obloquy 
when the offenders should rather have been led *‘ to contemplate 
the love of Christ and its hwnen reflex in their own heroic 
hearts.” Finally, all those who regarded Y.M.C.A. work as 
something of a “ soft job,” “of tea and prayers served out in 
equal parts ” in a safe area, should read Mr. Hornung’s descrip- 
tions of his own experiences with a cocoa canteen in the front 
trenches; of the Rest Hut under shell-fire; and the inspiring 
reports he gives of endurance and bravery in Y.M.C.A. huts in 
advanced positions up and down the Western Yont. 





THOMAS TRAHERNE.* 
Or the life of Thomas Traherne practically all that is known is 
that he was the son of a Hereford shoomaker, that he was 
educated at Brasenose College, that he became private chaplain 
to Sir Orlando Bridgman, and that he died a few months after 
his patron in 1674. Three of his prese works were printed and 
remained neglected for two centuries; but twenty-four years 
ago some manuscript poems were discoverod which Mr. Bertram 
Dobell identified as coming from Traherne’s pen; and fifteen 
years later Mr. Bell found another manuscript, including mest 
of the poems already known and thirty-cight new ones, amongst 
the Burney Papers in the British Museum. The appeal to the 


boyish love of treasure-trove which is dormant in every 
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right-thinking human being was irresistible, and the poems were 
clevated at first to a rank which they do not deserve. They 
possess merit, but not the highest merit; they are essentially 
the product of an intensely concentrated mind not easily subject 
to the contitions of verse. But their interest was sufficient to 
direct attention to Traherne’s prose, which bears the character- 
istic stamp of a master of language. Itis free, elastic, rhythmical, 
anil appropriate to the expression of the opposite extremes of 
spiritual fervour aml matter-of-fact reasoning. Traherne was a 
mystic whose fundamental intuition was that the Kingdom of 
Heaven lies within us. Once that cardinal truth was perceived, 
all things became equally acceptable to the mind of the believer ; 
love for God, love for man, and love for Naturo were the three 
essentials for felicity, and when we had learned these we became 
at ene with God. 

Two brief quotations will give the reader some notion of the 
distinctive qualities of Traherne’s style. The first is in his 
workmanlike argumentative manner :— 

‘He that revenges an injury seems to do one. For he that 
did the wrong seems innocent to himself, and seeming innocent 
takes the revenge as an undeserved injury. . . . if wild-fire 
be thrown, L w.il put it out with my foot, and not by throwing 


; 


it back give my enemy the advantage of reto:ling it upon me.” 
The second illustrates his command of what the later critics of 
his century describe as ‘* numerous prose ”’ :— 

* Anothe: time, in a lowering and sad evening, being alone in 
the field, when el! things were dead and quiet, a certain want and 
horror fetl upon me, beyond imagination. The unprofitableness 
and silence of the place dissatisfied me; its wideness terrified 
me; from the utmost ends of the earth fears surrounded me. 
How did I know but dange.s might suddenly arise from the 
East and invade me from the unknown regions beyond the seas ? 
J was a weak and little child, and had forgotten there was a 
man alive in the earth.” 

Miss Willett’s little volume is an excellent introduction to the 
study of Traherne, for it is written with enthusiasm and under- 
standing. It shows a remarkable insight into the minds of the 
seventeenth-century mystics, and although the insight is based 
rather upon sympathy than analysis it is by no means indis- 
criminating or jejune. The pages in which Vaughan and 
Traherne are compared and contrasted display a critical acumen 
which makes us lament the loss to literature brought about by 
their author’s untimely death. 

. 





THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY.* 

THE peculiarly English custom which requires a Bishop to 
address a Charge to his diocese on the occasion of his triennial 
Visitation provides an able man with a unique opportunity of 
saying what ought to be said on questions than which none touch 
national and individual life more closely. To this day Bishop 
Thirlwall’s Charges are a mine, though an overlooked mine, of 
wisdom ; and the courageous initiative taken by the Bishop of 
Norwich with regard to Home Reunion entitles his latest official 
pronouncement to attention and respect. Its most notable 
feature is its reasonable impatience of surface judgments: “ it 
is only when we consider things ‘ under the guise of eternity ’ 
that we can really estimate their worth and weight.” 

Two instances may be given. (1) With regard to the contrast 
sometimes drawn between “the methods and results of the 
Roman Catholic Church and those of the Church of England,” 
we are reminded that 

“Outward devotion is something different from godly purpose. 

No one would unfavourably compare the Christian religion with 
the Mohammedan, because of the obvious regularity of the 
Mohammedans in the observance of their times of prayer... . 
He would betray a hasty and shallow judgment who concluded 
that the Church of England had failed, because in England he 
did not see those signs of devotion in the wayside Calvary or in 
the visits of the peasants to the village church which he had 
noticed abroad. <A dispassionate view of the work of the Church 
must pay much attention to its influence upon those who do 
not consciously acknowledge their adherence to it, and do not 
come to church.” 
It is said by those who are in a position to judge that the British 
Army was the one force engaged in the late war which was not 
open to the charge of cruelty. No greater testimony to the 
practical working of British religion could be given than this. 

(2) The laity of the Church of England, the 
opinion, are not represented by the “ ecclesiastically minded,” 
ov partisan, Churchmen who usurp the name. He believes in 
‘the wide extent of the devotion of undemonstrative laymen.” 


sishop is of 


** Speaking to my brother Bishops in Convocation, I ventured 
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to say that I believed that among English people there were 
many devout and pious persons, whose piety and devotion had 
been nurtured upon their loyalty to the Prayer Book as it stands, 
who were now rather voiceless, as they belonged to no special 
party. I thought that in debates in Convocation they had not 
received as much consideration as the touching appeal of their 
silent feelings dernanded. I said that we were the trustees of this 
large, silent, and devout churchmanship ; and that there were 
many who said little, and certainly did not outrun in haste 
anything that was sanctioned by the Bishops, who had a right 
to claim from us that we should consider them, and not only 
look at those who were the most prominent in action and speech. 
We may, indeed, thank God for this class of laymen; and we 
must be sure that we do nothing to wound or to alienate them.” 


It is the fashion in certain “Church” circles to disparage the 
schoolmaster Bishop. It will be noticed that these words of 
wisdom and pastoral charity come from a Bishop whose record 
is that of a teacher, not of a parish priest. 





FICTION, 


SIMON.* 

Mr. Storer CLovstow affords the rare and agreeable spectacle 
of a writer beginning with high-spirited extravaganzas—border- 
ing on the farcical—who has developed into an admirable 
composer of adventurous modern romances. He has not lost 
his high spirits, but they are mellowed into a ‘‘ judicious levity.” 
We have recently been indebted to him for two first-rate spy 
stories—laudably free from spy-mania or the excess of patriotic 
partisanship—and he now gives us equally good entertainment 
in a sensational tale, divorced from all connexion with the war, 
hinging on a mysterious murder, but depending quite as much 
for its successful appeal to the reader on character-drawing as 
on ingenuity of plot. The contrast between the London detect- 
ive and the stolid local inspector is obvious, but it is worked 
out most happily. Carrington, the detective, is a most engaging 
person, a professional not de-humanized by his experiences. 
Ned Cromarty, again, a Scots laird who has spent years in the 
Wild West, a good friend and a chivalrous lover, is a character 
not easily forgotten. But our favourite is the inimitable James 
Bisset, Sir Reginald Cromarty’s butler, a most faithful and loyal 
retainer, but also a philosopher, a slave to deductions and 
principles and ‘ datas.”” When Bisset had mended Miss Cicely 
Raymond's bicycle, the opportunity for a lecture was too good 
to be missed. Cicely was an expert in side-tracking Bisset’s 
theoretical essays, but when she mentioned that Mr. Cromarty 
of Stanesland had given her a lift coming home, and Bisset 
observed ‘an interesting gentleman yon,” she made no effort 
to divert his train of thought :— 

‘*** You think Mr. Cromarty interesting, then ?’ said she.— 
‘They say he’s hanged a man with his own hands,’ said Bisset 
impressively.—' What!’ she cried.—' For good and suflicient 
reason we'll hope, miss. 3ut whatever the way of it, it makes 
a gentleman more interesting in a kin’ of way than the usual run. 
And then looking at the thing on general principles the theory 
of hanging is——— ’"—‘ Oh, but surely,’ she interrupted, ‘ that 
isn’t the only reason why Mr. Cromarty—I mean, why you 
think he is interesting ? ’—‘ There’s that glass eye, too. That's 
very interesting, miss.’ She still seemed unsatisfied. ‘ His 
glass eye! Oh—you mean it has a story ? ’—‘ Vera possibly. 
He says himself it was done wi’ a whisky bottle, but possibly 
that’s making the best of it. But what interests me, miss, about 
yon eye is this———’ He paused dramatically, and she inquired in 
an encouraging voice—' Yes, Bisset ?’—‘ It’s the principle of 
introducing a foreign substance so near the man’s brain. What's 
glass? What does it consist of ?’—* I—I don’t know,’ con- 
fessed Cicely, weakly.— Silica! And what's silica? Prac- 
tically the same as sand. Well, now, if ye puta handful of sand 
into a man’s brain—or anyhow next door to it—it’s bound to 
have some effect, bound to have some effect !’”’ 

This is not the way of the ordinary writer of “ shockers,” but 
it is a very good way, for humorous relief is welcome in a story 
not without its grim and sinister aspects, and the humour of 
these interludes is entirely in keeping with the characters 
As for the clue to the mystery, it is sufficiently 
though 


concerned, 
well disguised to conform with the “law of suspense,” 
students of detective stories may possibly guess at an early 
stage of the story the secret of the transformation of Simon 
Ratter, the exemplary procurator-fiscal. But even if they do, 
the consciousness of their cleverness will not affect their enjoy- 
ment of a diverting and extremely well-written tale. 

Coggin. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards. 
It is rather an invidious task to be asked to comment on the 
first volume of a three-volume novel, for this the opening book of 
the biography of Harry Coggin avowedly is. It can only be 
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said that the story has a promising beginning, and that the 
foundations of the edifice are well and truly laid. But the good 
beginning of what is to develop into a long and careful piece 
of work is not enough to go by. Will the character of the 
hero unfold in a natural and convincing manner, and will his 
adventures in youth and manhood continue to hold the attention 
of the reader? At present all that we can be sure of is that 
Harry, his home and his school, grip the attention, and it 
is to be hoped that the appearance of the promised sequels will 
not be too long deferred lest the first impression grow dim 
and the desire to know what becomes of the hero fade into 
indifference. 

ReapasLte Noverts.—The Messenger. By Elizabeth Robins, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. net.)—Miss Robins contrives to 
make the rather threadbare scheme of the governess-spy quite 
interesting. The account of the visit of the American girl Nan 
Ellis to the spy in prison is terrible in its realism, and the suicide 
of the principal character comes quite as a relicf. Second 
Youth. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. net.)—Kate, the 
sister of Miles Laverack, the hero, is the most attractive woman 
character in this book. The scenes in France, where this very 
remarkable young woman commands the Women’s Motor Corps 
Camp, are worth reading, and there is a thrilling account of an 
air raid over St. Roman—the pseudonym of which town is a 
thin disguise for a well-known Headquarters in France. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
Fe 
| Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States of the Ameri- 
can Union, Cases Decided, and Analysis by J. B. Scott. (Claren- 
don Press. 3 vols. 37s. 6d.)—Professor Scott has done a very 
valuable piece of work, on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment, in 
collecting and editing the eighty cases in which States have 
appeared before the Supreme Court since 1799, and still more in 
preparing a lucid and detailed analysis which may be read with 
interest by laymen. Professor Scott’s ultimate object is to 
suggest that “what thirteen States of the New World have 
done, the States of the Old World can assuredly do if only they 
will ’’—namely, submit their disputes to a qualified Court and 
abide by its decision. It is only too easy, unfortunately, to 
point to the lack in Europe of the common ideals and traditions 
which helped the American States gradually, though not all at 
once, to accustom themselves to the practice of appealing to the 
Supreme Court when they quarrelled with their neighbours. 
Nevertheless, the example set by them should not be dismissed 
with a sigh as wholly inapplicable to our European conditions. 
The Supreme Court had, and has, no power to enforce its 
decisions; they are accepted now as a matter of course, in 
deference to public opinion. 

The Carnegie Endowment is publishing through the Oxford 
University Press a useful series of * Preliminary Economic 
Studies of the War,” edited by Professor Kinley, of Illinois 
(5s. net each). We may mention among them Professor Fairlie’s 
compact and instructive study of British War Administration, 
of which the editor says that “ the reader will be struck with the 
efficiency with which on the whole the British people have 
organized themselves for war,” and that it is “a fine tribute to 
the adaptability of British talent and character.” Professor 
Hibbard’s study of the Effects of the Great War upon Agriculture 
in the United States and Great Britain is another valuable compen- 
lium of facts which it would not be easy to find elsewhere. A 
third volume of interest is Professor Bogart’s examination of the 
Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War for each 
belligerent and for the neutrals. In directing attention to this 
laborious essay, we may mention that the author estimates the 
net cost to the belligerents at 244 thousand million dollars. 
The Allies spent twice as much as the enemy. 





The Conquerors of Palestine through Forty Centuries. By 
Major H. O. Lock. (R. Scott. 7s. 6d. net.)—Major Lock has 
produced a readable sketch of a large subject, with a brief 
Introduction by Lord Allenby, the latest of the conquerors 
whose work he describes. An outline like this emphasizes the 
fact that the natives of Palestine were almost invariably passive 
spectators of the wars which decided their fate; in the cases of 
the Maccabee revolt against the House of Seleucus and the 








Jewish revolt against Rome, Judaea alone was involved. Pales. 
tine has been a highway and not the permanent home of an 
independent nation. The map attached to the book is ingeniously 
conuived to illustrate the many periods of history on which 
Major Lock touches. 


The Theory of Relativity. By H, L. Brose. (Oxford: Black. 
well, 1s. 6d. net.)—This well-written pamphlet is an attempt 
“to give a non-mathematical description of some of the leading 
ideas of the theory of relativity and to emphasize the successiya 
steps in its development.” Professor Einstein’s theory cannot 
be stated simply, but Mr. Brose helps the unlearned reader tg 
grasp the fact that it has an important bearing on our concep. 
tions of the universe. The conclusion that “ our space is re. 
garded a3 eing finite but unbounded” conveys no definite 
meaning to the ordinary mind, for which the Fourth Dimension 
must remain a mystery. 

Economies of the Silk Industry. By Ratan C. Rawlley. (P. 8, 
King. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Rawlley’s learned and cispassionate 
study of the silk trade deserves attention both from an economic 
and a political standpoint. He sketches the history of silk, with a 
specially detailed account of the State-controlled industry in 
Kashmir. He describes the raw silk trade, the manufacture, and 
the commercial organization, and discusses the very intricate 
problem of tariffs. Few of those people who engage in hot con- 
troversy over Free Trade and Protection understand, as the 
author does, how extremely complex are the questions presented 
by each industry. Mr. Rawlley thinks that the British silk in- 
dustry has decayed owing to its lack of protection and to the 
competition of protected foreign manufacturers. British capital 
has ceased to flow into an industry which has so uncertain an 
outlook, whereas in America, under cover of a high tariff, the 
silk industry has flourished mightily. On the other hand, he 
does not think that any possible tariff could protect British 
manufacturers against the competition of the very cheap Chinese 
and Japanese goods or of the special fabrics of Lyons. They 
would be protected, if at all, only in the class of silks which 
they can already produce at a profit. 








Insurance Law. By Sanford D. Cole. (Effingham Wilson. 
6s. net.)—This little handbook, covering insurance of all kinds, 
is designed to inform those who are not lawyers of the legal prin- 
ciples underlying insurance transactions. It is well arranged and 
lucid, and the necessary references to leading cases are given. 
One effect of the book will probably be to make the reader look 
up his policies and read them—the last thing that the ordinary 
man thinks of doing. 





Caplain Swing, by F. Brett Young and W. Edward Stirling 
(Collins, 2s. net), is a tragedy of the agrarian troubles of 1830, 
and, though a good deal of the dialogue is a little conventional, 
the play would probably prove to be not without poignancy 
on the stage. The authors should, however, have believed 
that their readers would endure the tragic ending that the 
piece demands. 


Mr. George Brown has produced a pleasant and informing 
study in his A Book of R. L. 8. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). His 
criticisms and biographical and bibliographical information 
are arranged alphabetically, and this arrangement, which is 
so convenient for reference, interferes very little with the book’s 
readability. Mr. Brown recalls the letter to H. B. Baildon 
in which Stevenson speaks of the Spectator: ** My grandmother, 
as I used to call that able paper, and an able paper it is, and a 
fair one.” 





Histoire de 1 Empire Byzantin. Par Charles Dichl. (Paris 
Picard.)—M. Diehl, one of the brilliant band of French Byzantine 
scholars, has condescended to write a short history of the 
Byzantine Empire. It is a very able and stimulating little 
book. M. Diehl’s standpoint is not that of Gibbon. To M. 
Diehl it seems absurd to regard the Byzantine Empire, which 
outlived the Roman Empire by a thousand years, as decadent 
and moribund throughout its history. He looks upon Con- 
stantinople, after Justinian’s day, as the head of an Eastern 
State, essentially Greek, and expressing more or less fully the 
national ideas and ambitions of Hellenism in religion, politics, 
and the arts. M. Diehl emphasizes the importance of the 


national sentiment, hostile to Rome, which manifested itself re- 
peatedly in Byzantine history. 


He thus helps us to understand 
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not only the persistent vitality of the Empire, but also 
the survival of the Hellenic tradition, preserved by the Orthodox 
Church, to the present day. The Greek spirit was not killed 
on May 29th, 1453, when the last Emperor, Constantine, fell 
fighting against the Turkish besiegers and Constantinople was 
taken. Hellenism lay dormant for generations, but it has now 
revived, and must again play a great part in the Near East. 





A Zoovenir. By C. H. B. (Dublin: The Royal Zoological 
Society of Ireland. 1s. net.)—Mr. Bretherton is one of Mr. 
Punch’s nest of singing birds, and his work is characterized 
by the ease, the polished neatness, and the adroit handling of 
classical and technical phrases in fluent unembarrassed verse 
that distinguish the school of Sir Owen Seaman. He has been 
particularly happy in acquiring the subtle quality of his proto- 
type’s humovr—a humour which never runs headlong into 
broad-faced mirth, but keeps us continually titillated with a 
succession of metrical surprises and intellectual refreshments. 
To this equipment he has added a real affectionate intimacy 
with the birds, beasts, and fishes that he celebrates in his lilting 
lines ; we feel not only that he liked Thomas, the gnu, and James, 
the hippopotamus, but that James and Thomas liked him, 
and were glad to see him even when he forgot the propitiatory bag 
of buns. He has something, too, of Browning’s audacity in the 
manufacture of ingenious rhymes, and a more critical ear to 
test them ; we quote a couple of stanzas from the poem addressed 
“To a Curried Prawn” as fair average specimens of his 
quality :-— 

‘* Oft have I dreamed that a figure so eerie hid 
Secrets that Science declines to reveal : 
Secrets that prove thee akin to the Nereid, 
Not, as supposed, to the oyster and eel. 
Still we devour thee, unfortunate Sessilide, 
Purchase thy delicate carcase for pelf ; 
Nay, if the thing made me just a bit less ill 1’d 
Banish compunction, and eat thee myself.” 
A Zoovenir is capital fun; and as all the profits of its sale 
go to the upkeep of the Dublin Zoological Gardens, the purchaser 
not only gets good value for his shilling, but helps to support 
an excellent institution which is much in need of assistance. 


The Fungal Diseases of the Common Larch. By W. E. Hiley, 
(Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—This instructive book is a 
product of the Oxford School of Forestry, and is published with 
the assistance of the Development Commission. It may be 
taken, we hope, as a sign that scientific forestry is making 
headway at last in Great Britain. Mr. Hiley is primarily con- 
cerned with the larch canker, a disease caused by a seemingly 
trivial fungus which has destroyed the commercial value of 
many a plantation and which has induced some landowners to 
leave the once popular larch severely alone. The author sug- 
gests that the lateral branches should be cut in dry weather 
when the larch is five or six years old; he says that an experi- 
ment made on these lines in Bagley Wood, near Oxford, has 
given favourable results in checking the infection of the trees 
by the fungus. He discredits the theory that the wounds made 
on the larch by the woodman’s axe encourage the fungus. He 
says that the larch has often been planted in unsuitable soils. 
That is e common error of the unscientific forestry which has 
prevailed hitherto in these islands. A vigorous tree, growing 
in @ deep and porous subsoil, is likely to resist the attacks of 
fungi. 


With Our Army in Palestine. By Antony Bluett. (Melrose. 
7s 6d. net.)—This readable book by an ex-gunner desoribes the 
Palestine campaign from the first advance beyond the Canal 
to the final battle and pursuit of the routed Turks. The author 
does not throw any new light on the first battle of Gaza; he 
attributes the retirement to the lack of supplies and the approach 
of heavy Turkish reinforcements. He thinks that the Turks 
had a superiority of numbers in the third battle of Gaza, and he 
says that they fought desperately. Mr. Bluett makes no attempt 
to write a military history, but his descriptions of the battle- 
fields and of the difficulties of transport supplement in a useful] 
way the more formal accounts of a very remarkable campaign. 
Lhe book is illustrated with photographs. 


The Dial of Princes. By Don Anthony of Guevara. (Philip 
Allan. 10s. 6d. net.)—It was a pleasant idea to begin a new 
“Scholar’s Library ” with this scholarly edition, by Mr. K. N, 
Colvile, of select passages from a famous sixteenth-century 


Spaniard, in the version of Sir Thomas*North. Undergraduates 





have long been taught on German authority that Guevara was 
the model which John Lyly followed in Zuphues. The reader of 
this volume may see for himself, as well asia the editor’s Preface, 
that Lyly cannot have done so. The rhetorical moralizing of 
the good Bishop and his tricks of style were, as the lawyers say, 
common form in the Tudor age. Lyly elaborated with unusual 
care the artifices which his generation loved. The Dial is, 
in form, a rambling commentary on the life and writings of 
Marcus Aurelius. What the Bishop said is of no great import- 
ance, but it is delightful to dip into the volume for the sake 
of North's dignified and mellifluous prose—the prose of the 
Authorized Version. 








” 


Messrs. Stanford have added to their ** London Atlas Series 
a good political map of Africa, printed in colours, on a scale 
of 254 miles to an inch (4s.). The political destiny of the 
ex-German colonies is indicated tentatively, though Belgium's 
mandate for the Kivu country is not noticed. Apparently 
France receives control of nearly all the Cameroons and of about 
half of Togoland. The proposed additions to Italy’s sphere, 
at the expense of Great Britain and France, are not considered 
by the map-maker. The railways are clearly marked. In 
the next edition it would be well to indicate the new air route 
from Cairo to the Cape. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
a 
Adams (Capt. R. E. 0.), The Modern Crusaders, cr 8vo....(Routledge) net 3/6 
Adeney (J.), Foliowing i Oe 2 ere (J. Clarke) net 7/6 
Adolphe (B. ©.), Edition Historique et Critique, par G. Rudher, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
Armand (Emma 0.), Grammaire El¢é ee a 2 PUTT eee (Harrap) net 4,6 
Barling (Col, 8.) and Morrison (Major J. T.), A Manual of War Surgery, 

BUG issccg0ncnadewenes ses odsmnnege geese Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Billings (T. H ), The Platonism of Philo Judaeus (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Blaek (A.), The Great Desire, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Bogitshevich (M.), Causes of the War, 8vo........ .- (Allen & Unwin) uct 6/0 
Book Prices Current, Vol, XXXIIT., 8VO ....... cece eee (R. Scott) net 82/6 
Brown (Alice), The Black Drop, cr 8VO.........0.eeeeees (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Burnham (C. L.), Hearts Haven, cr 8vO ........0eeecees (Comtabie? net 7/6 
Burroughs (E, A.), The Way of Peace, cr 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Burt (Katharine N.), The Branding Iron, er Ovo..... -(Constable) net 7/6 
Butler (Major and Bt.-Lieut.-Col. P,), A ‘Galloper at Ypres (F, Unwin) net 15/0 
Carroll - 8.), The Soul in Suffering, cr 8vo............ (Mac millan) net 8/6 
Cowan (J, F.), Big Jobs for Little Churches, cr 8vo...... (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Dart (Vera), Down on the Farm, cr 8vo............ (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Deprend (J.), Embers: a Novel, cr 8vo.......... (Hurst & Blackett) net 6/9 
Devine (E, T.) =a Brandt (L.), Disabled Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Pensions 

and Th ee SS ea (Oxford Univ. Press) uct 5/0 
Doyle (A, ©. ritish Campaign in France and Flanders, Vol. V1., 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Eastwood (G. 8.) and Fielden (J. R.), An Algebra for Engineering Students, 
EO Se ee ren (Arnold) net 7/6 





GEN ik csccttcasvacraess« 
Eliott (A. W. M.), Rectangular Areas, cr 8vo....(Scott & Greenwood) net 6 
sacycnpen Ws Big, BO ack serene seassdagesan (Green) net 25/0 
Fabre (J. H.), The Mason- Wasps, cr 8vo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Frazer (Sir J. G,), The Magical Origin of Kings, | ee (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Groot (Dr. M. de), Ousting Louise, cr 8VO.........0es000. (S. Paul) net 7/0 
Gross (A.), Pictorial Map of the Thames and Medway Valleys, 8vo 
(Geographia) net 3/6 
Gross (A.), Pictorial Map of the Thames Valley, 8vo....(Geographia) uet 2/6 
Hampton (H. G,) & Woollard (D, E. G.), Brighton and Environs (Black) net 26 
Handley .). The More Fatal O pulence of Bishops (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Hardie (M.) and Allen (W.), Our Italian Front, 8vo......... (Black) net 25/0 
Harris (J. R.) and Bonner (C.), The Mayflower Song Book, 4to 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Harvey-Gibson (R. J.), Outlines of the History of Botany, 8vo (Black) net 12; 6 


Hendrick (E.), Chemistry in Everyday Life. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Hocking (J.), The Everlasting Arms, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Hollom (Dora M.), Four Years’ Course of Lite: rature for Schools (Longmans) 
Joseph (O, L.), Personal Appeals to Sunday School Workers (Oliphant) net 
Lang (P. 8.), The Dual Heritage, cr 8vo Heath Cranton) net 6/0 
Lawrence (J. C.), Revelations of Monte Carlo a ....(F. Unwin) net 3/6 

a (D. H.), Dioné: a Spring Medley, cr 8vo........ (Cornish Bros.) net 
yds (W. J.), The Transvaal Surrounded, ovo. ee (F, Unwin) net 29/0 
Martin (J.), A Geography of Asia, cr 8vo ..(Macmillan) net 5/0 

















Maxwell (Sir H.), Memories of the Month, Sixth Series, 8vo..(Arnold) net 10/6 
Moir (J. R.), Pre-Palaeolithic Man, roy 8vo.,.... (Harrison, Ipswich) net 7/6 
Moncrieff (A. R. H.), The Cockpit of Europe, 8vo............ Black) net 20/0 
Mott ar Dryad’s Trove, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) net 4/0 
Mursell (W. A.), Ports in the Storm, cr 8VO...........54. wr eA P.) net 6/0 
Neech (Capt. G. C.), Back to the Old Stone Age, 18mo....(R. Scott) net 2/6 
Oakley (Rev, G. R.), The Children’s Year, cr rod oO. (S.P.C.K.) net 8/6 
Oppenheim (E, P.), The Strange Case of Mr. Joc ely The w, cr 8Vvo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Pearse (A. W.), The World’s Meat Future, 8vo.......... (Constable) net 21/0 
Platt (Agnes), Practical Hints on Playwriting, 18mo...... (S. Paul) net 38/6 
Poole (R, L.), Seals and Documents, roy 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Purday (H. F. P.), Diesel Engine Design, ics Cre (Constable) net 21/0 
Recknagel (A. B.) and Bentley (J.), Forest Management, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Robertson (Mabel N.), ** The Other Side God’s Door,” cr 5vo..(K. Paul) net 6/0 
Robertson (Prof. A. T.), Making Good in the Minis try, cr8vo (Oliphant) net 4/6 
Robinson (L,), Eight Short Stories, cr 8vo.... .(F. Unwin) net 3/6 
Scott’s New Book-keeping Guide for Business Pe ople (D. Robertson) net 2/6 
Searle (A.), Use of Colloids in Health and Disease, 8vo..(Constable) net 8/0 
Segal (L.), Russian Idioms and Phrases, cr Svo .......... (K. Paul) net 2/6 
Shannon (A.), Morning Knowledge, 8v0..............6- (Longmans) net 14,0 
Smith (J. R.), Influence of the Great War upon Shipping, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 5/0 
Soldier Gone West (A), by a Soldier Doctor, cr 8vo...... (K. Paul) net 2/6 

‘Stamford ” Farmer’s Account Book (The), folio ....(Volly Bros.) net 7/0 
Stephenson (J.), The Principles and Practice of Commercial Correspondence, 

DORs sc bes Nass baebs pAb aehsnskccenndesbeesenesesseed ae (Pitman) net 7/6 
Stratton (A.), The ets Enteriog, 460. .cccccecscocess (Batsiord) net 84/0 
Stuart (Charlotte), The Threshold of the New, cr 8vo (Hurst é Blackett) net 2/6 
Warren (C. P. S.), Morning Ray, cr 8VO....... cece eens AS. S.P.C.K.) net 4 0 
Watts (H. C.), The Design of Screw Propellers, 8vo...... comaames net 25/0 
Wilkinson (Marguerite), New Voices, cr 8VO.........+++ (Macmillan) net “8/6 
Winslow (J. C.) and others, The Eucharist in India, 8vo..(Longmans) net 7/6 
Wood (W. T.) and Mann (A, J.), The Salonika Front, 8vo....(Black) net 25/0 
Woolf (L.), Empire and Commerce in Africa, 8vo....(Allen "& Unwin) net 20/0 
York (Elizabeth), Leagues of Nations: Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern, 

coos (Swarth more Press) net 8/6 


CE BVO. ceceecees 
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LIBERTY’S 


WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
JANUARY SALE 


of Linen Table Cloths, 
Shects and Pillow Linens, 
Hardkerchiefs, Collars, &c. 
Sale List 40 P sont post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd, BELFAST. 
TO-DAY and until 24th inst. 


HAMPTONS’ JANUARY SALE 


secures to every purchaser values in Furniture, Carpets, 

Fabrics, Curtains, Linen, China, Wall-parers, Ironmongery, etc., 
which are never equalled elsewhere. 

See Hamptons’ Illustrated Sale Catalogue, sent free. 

PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1. 








- =_ 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiten. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £23,318,162. 


TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Authors’ MSS., Commorcial Letters, Testimonials, and work of every 
description executed by experts and despatched by return post, 
LOWEST CHARGES. 

WESTALL’S LIMITED, 12 CORNMARKET STREET, OXFORD. 


- -- 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


— —— mS - 
LB gee etter spo nes APARTMENTS, with or without 

Board, in detached private house above Teignmouth. Good situation, 
south aspect.—Apply, Miss CHAPMAN, Buddleford, Teignmouth. 


ANTED, HOLIDAY HOUSE for WORKING GIRLS, 

seaside or ort 4 within two hours London, as gift, loan or at nominal 
rent.—Apply SECRETARY, Federation of Working Girls’ Clubs, 26 George 
Btreet, Hanover Square, London, 


gg ITALY.—American family offer convenient FUR- 

NISHED APARTMENT of six rooms and kitchen in their pleasant old 
Villa on hill, 2 mile from Gate. Yearly rental, lire 1,800 (at present about £36). 
Land if desired.—-LESTER, Fuori, Porta Ovile, Siena, 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
jf Ce EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


Wanted, INSTRUCTRESS in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS for the MACHYN- 
LLETH CENTRE, First-class diplomas in Cookery, Housewiiery, and Laundry- 
work essential, Salary according to scale. Minimum £100 per annum,—Appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the CLERK, County Offices, Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, 
January 14th, 1920, 





Woman B.Se. (Lond.) with teaching and sound practical 

gardening knowledge requires POST. Would like to assist in experi- 
mental research or testing work, Excellent testimonials and references for 
lecturing, teaching, and supervision work.—App!y Box 966, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


yj 7JOMAN SECRETARY (own portable typewriter) offers 
PART or WHOLE TIME services.—Write Box 965, The Spectator, 
1 Weilington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


NIVERSITY WOMAN (Hons. Mod. Lang. ayia) under- 
takes all kinds RESEARCH, Indexing, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Danish translation,—* MK.,” 7 Phenix Lodge Mansions, W. 6, 





ADY undertakes RESEARCH work, translations from 
m4 French, German, and Spanish, and any branch of Secretarial work. 
Gvod testimonials—“H, T.,"’ care Hobbins’ Library, Earlscourt Road, 8.W. 


1 T HE 





s a 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


The Council invites applications for the appointment of TWO 7 ECHNICAL 
ASSISTANTS, to act under the supervision of the head of the Technology 
Branch, in the Education Officer's Department. (The work of the Technolosy 
Branch embraces Technical and Commercial Institutes, Schools of Art, and 
Continuation Schools, Day and Evening.) The salary will be £600 a year rising 
by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £800 a year. This salary is based 
on existing economic conditions. The persons appointed will be required to 
give their whole time to the duties of their office. 

penne must be made on the official form, to be obtained from the EDU('4. 
TION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 2,towhom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday 
3ist January, 1920. Preference will be given to those persons who have served 
or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ G.P. '87,” and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Candidates who desire the rece ipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 
postcard, Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 


AREILLY COLLEGE, UNITED PROVINCES, INDIA, 
Wanted as PRINCIPAL—appointment to date from July Ist, 1920—any 
M.A, of a University in the United Kingdom, to teach English and Economics 
to students reading for the B.A, degree of the Allahabad University, Salary 
Rupees 700 /- per month, rising by annual increments of Rs, 100 - to Rs. 1,000 -, 
There is a Provident Fund to which the college and staff contribute equally 
5°4 of the current monthly salary, The Principal is provided with an unfur. 
nished bungalow.—Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications and 
teaching experience, with copies of testimonials, should reach THE PRESIDENT, 
College Managing Committee, Bareilly, by February 28th, 1920, Enquiries 
may be made from F, F. SLADEN, Esq., L.C.S., c/o H. 8, King & Co., Pall Mall, 
London, JANKI PRASAD, M.A., 
Honorary Secretary, 
Bareilly College Board of Control, 


(P.S.M., 12-11-1919.) = i 
‘WXHE COMMITTEE of EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 


will proceed to clect a PRINCIPAL in the Spring Term, 1920, The 
selected candidate will be expected to enter on her duties September Ist, 1920, 
Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed, not later 
than February 14th, 1920, to F. STANLEY MORRIS, Secretary, Edge Hill 
Training College, 41 North John Strect, Liverpool, from whom information as 
to the duties and emoluments of the Principal may be obtained. 


*. WANTED.—(1) Senior Physics, Public School. 
¥ £300. (2) Middle Forms, Athletes ditto, £200 res. (3) Middle Form 
ditto. £250 non-res. (4) Senior Classical Mastera, Salaries from £200 res, 
NUMEROUS SENIOR and JUNIOR PoSTS.—FUTURE CAREER ASSO- 
CIATION (Messrs. NEEDES & WIMBERLEY), 53 Victoria Street, S.W. L. 


jy AEE, CLERKS, and DRAPERS’ SCHOOL, 
PURLEY, SURREY.-—Wanted, RESIDENT MASTER for Drawins 
and Woodwork, Salary according to Surrey scale.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
{AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

J S8CHOOLMASTERS.—A LECTURER on EDUCATION fs required; 
a Graduate in Honours. Adequate school experience essential.—Apply PRLN- 
CIPAL, Warkworth House, Cambridge. 

NENERAL, old Army, France 1914-18, is anxious for work 

at once, would accept £120-150 a year. Able organizer and busines 

capacities.—“ X. Y, Z.,"" Box 967, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 


EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
61st EXHIBITION, JANUARY Ist—30th. 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 54 PALL MALL EAST (near National Gallery), 
DAILY, 10—17,30 





-_ * Y A L aA © 2 3B SB BB Fs 
THE NATION'S WAR PAINTINGS. 
IMPERIAL WAR EXHIBITION, 
Weekdays, 10 to 6, Tea Koom, 


MUSEUM 
ls, 3d. 


LECTURES, &o. 
I Ec T U R SE T O UV R S 
| 


Throughout the English-speaking World. 
J. B. POND for United States and Canada (J. B. Pond Lycewn Bureau, founded 
1873 by Maj. Pond), 


GERALD CHRISTY for United Kingdom, Australia, and South Africa, 


For further information address - 
THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 2. 
I ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.—Tuesday, 
4 Jan, 20th, at 8 p.m., A, P. SINNETT on “ The Evolution of a Chain.” 
Friday, Jan, 23rd, at 3.30 p.m., 8. H. SWINNY on “ The Continuily of European 
Civilisation.” Admission Free. 


ARS VIVENDI 

introduces into human evolution a new principle 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Constimption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 

NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 


— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


SYSTEM 


Discovery of the 








Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONEs3 OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hoa, GHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D.. MP. The 


VISCOUNT ASTOR, The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin, Hon Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
rice-Principal : 
Miss ALMA WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in Englant. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its owa 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course begins in O-tober.--Further particulars on application to SECRETABY, 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
gre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 

Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer : Mr. C, G, 

Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
jastruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


ARDENI NG for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

J (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 

outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training, Entries any date. Non- 

residents also received. Term begins 19th January, 1920,—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
MHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Scienee branch for girls over 18. Tcnnis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C. DODD. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 





TTAINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Threa houses on 

high ground in open country outside borough. Church teachin:. Staff 
trained specialists, Domestic economy house for students over 17. Fees 86 to 
93 guineas.—Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 


MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 


Modern History, Somerville Colleze, Oxtord. 
Bracing air from Dowis and sea, 


PARK, 
GOUDHURST, 





SEAFORD. 





School of 


B EDGEBURY 





KENT, 
A NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 
Lond, 


Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., 
Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term, 
Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home, 
The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff, 
The Church Education Corporation, which established Sande:otes and Uplands 
Sehoolg nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgetury, with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal condiiivns for thelr future responsibilities, 
A few vacancies are available for next term, 


H. a: 82 2 F ££ 2S ees 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


[LIXGHOLT SCHOOL, =HINDHEAD. 


Next Term begins on January 20th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
. “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Doligitful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 min3. 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiitshier. 


[DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED — 1850. 








aeode Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Lonion 
Principals { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident, only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 mile: from Lonlon. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
AJ FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e@F Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 


TNHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 

education on modern lines for girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Sunny, airy house with beautiful grounds. Principals: Miss KOG ERS, Oxf. School 
ot Geography, London Univ, ; Miss MAU DSMITH, Hist. Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dub, 


S WINIFRED’S, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. — Church of 
b Je England School for Girls. Thoroughly good modern cducation, Special 
facilities for music, art, &c. Moderate fecs, Ideal situation on the Downs, Easy 
tailway facilities. 


JT. MARGARET’S SC ) ARR - 
S ARGARET CHOOL, HARROW 


. Prospectus cn application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


"PROFESSORS. 








FOREIGN. 


bd oa 7 . 
q\DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—1st-class Boarding School 
‘4 for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough general educa- 

tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortabla 
house. Tennis court. Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal 








RANCE.—Mademoiselle LECLERCQ (long experience as 
: teacher in England) receives ENGLISH GIRLS at Villa l'Asti, Rue 
Carnot, Wimereux, near Boulogne. Pleasant seaside town. Home Life, Frerct 
lessons, English references.—Apply Mademoiselle LECLERCQ, 
pate -EXt CATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS, French language, literature and history. Music, art. domestic 
sunjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
by central heat.—Particulars from Miss COCHRAN, Heathcot, near Aberdeen, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
5 Special Entry. No Nomination required.-—Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, “ Royal Navy Ho.se,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. ; “ 


NT AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNXE: 
N , 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications should be made 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, F.C. 3 


} ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abo ve 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
sie : ___Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A. 
BA DFisinLD COLL EG EE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held in June at Bradfield.—Entry forms can be obtained from tho 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks, 

} OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR.- 

_\Y SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a vear downwards, will bo 
awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 1929. 
Rossall and in London.—Apply, THE BURSAR, Rossall, 
: 4 ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70- 

£20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
March.—Particulars from the BURSAR, Felsted School, Essex, 


sea, facing Dartmoor, 





Boys examined at 
Fleetwood. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


|: ‘oeimmeenceanae TH.—Recent Successes gained by 
of Mr. P. WH. L. EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITLES 34. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


Pupils 


{PEAKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 
b by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.).—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
in Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting, 
Address Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, London. 


SS z A M M E R I N G 

K The Specialist visiting Christ's Hospital and other Public Schools can 
take a few Private Cases, Lessons by post if desired, Highest credentials, 
—Mr, HERBERT MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


S(CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
b respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 


requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of ices, &c,) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Offices —158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


QJ CHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
% TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone : 5053 Central, 


= OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
rINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
WW charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,009 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4, 


S geeeeaericennan TRANSLATING, and SECRETARIAL 


BUREAU. 
LITERARY 


oo 


AND 


AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
T.ESEARCH MSS, Prepared for Press. _ 

Typing Theses and Technical Work a specialty. : 

All work supervised by persons of University and Professional standing. 

Write for our booklet. 

THE 

2 SOUTHAMPTON 


Phone; 


LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
Regent 1Losd. 


W.C. 2, 
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YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
TYPEW RIT! NG of all kinds, including “articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, 
Genealogical Trees, Novels, &e. French (Brevet_ Elémentaire). 





R OYAL EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY, 

OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 





Yor particulars and terms nae to H. HOWARD, pono. 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


— = = OT  — Se 


HOTELS, HYDROS, dc. 
At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro, Leautiful position on West 
Clit overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


TOURS. 
| ag SOCIAL 'TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies.— 


February 17th,—Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, &c. 30 days, 
75 guineas, March 25th.— Algeria, Tunisia, “Garden of Allah.” 32 days. 
98 guineas, —Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 159 Auckland Ro: ad, coumen, 8.E. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Vy 7AR MEMORIALS.—Public bodies, Church and Regi- 


mental Committees. and private persons requiring memorials in 
BRASS or BRONZE ot either mural or monumental character should consult 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.), Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2. 
_ Studios and Works : —FROME, Somerset. 





YO INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 

ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount avaliable 
and & _telected list of Securities will | be forwarded. 


DV ICE WORTH HAV ING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI.- 
TIES can only be obtained from one ones A? Sues relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time Read “ Assur- 
ance and Annuities,” post free from 1 Sot ioaron, a 7 "Eldon Chambers, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4, 


QUI ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500 000. 
'URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIVE IN TS and GRANTS LOANS 


the 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lasenster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 








J ORTGAGE SECURITIES wanted ; REVERSIONS under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, &c., bought, sold, or mortgaged. FREE- 
OLD GROUND RENTS available and required, —To Messrs. ABBOTT & 
WYN, 7 Feathe rstone Buildings, London, w.c. 1, 








] EFORMED INNS. —Ask a DESCRIPTIVE LIST. ‘of 

about 150 licensed Inns; take hares paid regularly 
jor 20 years.—PEOPLE’'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE PASSOCLATION. LTD., 
193 Regent Street, W. 4 





RE SSIDENT PATIEN TS. — ILLUSTRATED ‘Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &ec., of numerous DOCTORS fn all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive P RIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY 

Gene ral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn,, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sa. Ww C.2 2. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas posenperetes, Artistic and original work 

Tondon, 2s, Specimens sent free.—HEN B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ondon, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
: assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Piatinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or —. lye oe guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. NN & CO. 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 











}LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actaal manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturo or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford St reet, London. Estd. 100 years, 








Oy exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8, 

Seogeee by order to the Royal House!iold. Used in War Hospitals. Ting 1s. 6d., 
Ys. ed, Ts., post free. ~-HOWART HS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co... 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.1 








“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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“WORLD BROT H ERHOOD 
AND THE POUND NOTE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








A Chasm lies between World 
Brotherhood and the peoples of Asia. 


Nothing can bridge that chasm 
save the Spirit of Christ. 


The Missionary Societies exist solely 
to carry Christ to the world. 


The work is gravely hindered by the 
serious loss on exchange into Eastern 
currency. 


Work which cost £100 in India in 
1915 costs now £175, 


In China the rise in cost in the same 
period has been from £100 to £275. 


Generous contributions are asked for the 
undernamed Societies co-operating in this 
advertisement in order to avert the otherwise 
inevitable withdrawal from fields of splendid 
opportunity. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
19, Furnival St., London, E.C. 4. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 4. 


FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION. 
15, Devonshire St., London, E.C. 2. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
16, New Bridge St., London, E.C. 4. 


MORAVIAN MissIONS, 32, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOREIGN MISSION, 
7, East India Avenue, E.C. 3. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
24, Bishopsgate, Lonion, E.C. 2. 
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VAST OPPORTUNITIES 


IN 1920. 





Thousands Making Prosperity Certain. 





PREMIER’S INSPIRING STATEMENT. 


HE New Year has opened splendidly. 


In every branch of industry and commerce there is evidence of a determination 


to make 1920 a year of unexampled prosperity and progress. 


As the Premier stated in a recent speech, ‘* Our standards are higher. . . yes, and our opportunities are vaster.”’ 
Py 8 


1920 has 


proved the truth of this inspiring statement. Never were conditions so propitious to a great wave of national prosperity, nor 


so much in favour of the individual man and woman. 
so rapidly and richly rewarded. 


Never were opportunities so lavishly presented, nor their exploitation 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women—the bright brains of the country—will be on the crest of this wave of national 
prosperity because they will be able to bring keen, efficient Pelmanised minds to bear upon opportunities instantly perceived, 
because they have developed the positive progressive attitude of mind which gives them a fine mental morale, an irresistible force 


of intellect which carries them on from success to success. 


No less than 3,000 men and women enrolled for the Pelman Course recently in a few days; 500,000 men and women in all 


have now set their feet on the famous ‘‘ speedway to progress.” 


are rising rapidly to the top. 


In every profession, business, trade and calling, Pelmanists 


Salaries doubled, trebled and even quadrupled—profits increased—turnover doubled—these are some of the material advantages 


which Pelman students report by every post. 


To many students the moderate fee which can be paid in instalments for a course of Pelmanism has proved to be the finest 


investment they ever made in their lives, returning hundreds of pounds in dividends. 


conceived and developed by Pelman methods. 


One man made £1,000 from a single idea 


The announcements of the introduction of the New Pelman Course have resulted in a great press of inquiries and enrolments, 


but the organisation of the Pelman Institute enables it to deal with all inquiries promptly. 


Every reader of the Spectator 


who applies to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Strect, London, W.C. 1, can rest assured that by 
next post he or she will be in receipt of the freely offered literature upon Pelmanism, and complete evidence of the wonderful 


resultfulness of this unique system. Write or Call to-day. 


THE MAGIC OF COMMONSENSE. > 


WHY PELMANISTS SUCCEED. 

What is there in Pelmanism that has made 500,000 men and 
women in every rank of social, professional, commercial, and 
industrial life its ardent devotees ? 

It is the magic of commonsense. 

The engine driver who pilots his train from London to Edin- 
burgh must first know the engine. 

The man who would drive himself to success must first know 
his mental engine. 

Pelmanism tells you in frank, everyday talk—utterly divorced 
from the obscurities of scientific language—all about the work- 
ings of your own mind. That is why it appeals to all men. 

Pelmanism furthermore sets your mind simple, fascinating, 
and always effective exercises that enable you to consciously 
develop your mental powers. That is why Pelmanism makes 
men and women successful in all that they undertake. 

All the time you are studying Pelmanism you are being led 
through the lessons and exercises by sympathetic, experienced, 
and expert psychologists. 

This is in a strictly individualized 
perfectly private correspondence, 
are dealt with and elucidated. 

So sympathetic is the Pelman System to individual needs 
and aspirations that it is almost as if you had a counsellor and 
friend ever at your side to guide you in the right mental-paths. 

Pelmanism is human, and lends its aid to all human aspirations. 

If you wish to increase your income-earning power, Pelmanism 
will show you how. 

{f you wish learning, Pelmanism will show you how to acquire 
and retain it. 

And greatest of all its qualities is that quality of Pelman 
training which gives you a full appreciation of life, awakening 
the senses and revitalizing your interest in all around you. 
When you begin to Pelmanise you begin to know yourself and 
your own latent, and often unsuspected, powers far better 
than you have ever done before. 

The evidence from which these claims are formulated 
overwhelming. Letters from Pelmanists which furnish 
proof can be seen in thousands at the Pelman Institute. 

You would benefit by a course of Pelmanism just as much 
as the writers of these letters have done. The benefit is so 
great, so far-reaching, so vital to your personal welfare that 
you cannot afford to neglect the opportunity now offered you. 

Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. By return you will 
receive :- ; ‘ 

1. A copy of “ Mind and Memory,” which tells exactly what 
Pelmanism is and what it does. It includes a complete Synopsis 
of the Course. 


done manner through 


Your own personal problems 





is 


the 


2. A reprint of Jruth’e famous and fearless Report on 
Pelmanism. 
3. An Enrolment Form which enables you to enrol for the 


complete New Course of Pelmanism on specially reduced terms. 


FIRST STEPS IN PELMANISM. 


_How can you enrol as a Peimanist? It is quite simple. 
You send first of all for ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” the book which 
tells you all about Pelmanism. This will be sent you together 








with a great deal of interesting proof of the value of Pelmanisn 
so that you can investigate thoroughly the claims made 
on behalf of the system and be completely convinced. You 
will also be sent an Enrolment Form which enables you to 
enrol for the complete Course on specially reduced terms. 

A postcard addressed as below puts you on the way to the 
enrolment which hundreds of thousands of men and women 
look upon as the turning-point in their lives. 

Pelmanism will not take up a lot of your time. It is given 
entirely by correspondence. Its intensely interesting lessons 
can be studied and its fascinating exercises practised without 
the least interference with your daily work. 

It is not a difficult or arduous undertaking ; on the contrary, 
it has been characterised by thousands of the students aa 
* a delightful pastime.” 

But it is much more than a pastime in its results. 

From the very first Lesson you will find your thinking power 
revitalised. You will appreciate the studiously careful and 
sincere comments of the trained psychologists who direct your 
efforts in brain-development. 

You will be enthused and encouraged, you will become con- 
scious of mental qualities which lie dormant and unsuspected 
in your mental make-up. And long before you complete the 
Course you will know that you have as bright a brain as any 
man—and you will be advancing as rapidly as you could wish. 

The New Pelman Course which is now being given is the 
revised and enlarged Course upon which the specialists of the 
Advisory Board of the Pelman Institute have been engaged 
for many months past. 

Brilliantly successful as the previous Course was, it may be 
confidently predicted that the New Course will be even more 
successful. The data have been gathered in the course of dealing 
with over half a million men and women of all classes. In 
this respect the practical experience and the material resources 
of the Institute are so entirely unique that its co-operation and 
assistance have been frequently sought by the highest educa- 
tional authorities. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 

Remember, in studying Pelmanism you are not simply receiv- 
ing a set of text books ; you are getting a complete and individual 
course of instruction in which your personal doubts and difficul- 
ties, your personal ambitions and problems, your personal 
interests will be studied and met. 

The expert staff of the Institute is at all times ready to place 
its experience and knowledge at your service, either orally or 
by correspondence, so that you may derive the fullest measure 
of benefit from the Course. It is this conscientious and con- 
stant attention to the individual needs of each student that has 
made Pelmanism so wonderfully successful and resultful. 

HEALTH EXERCISES. 

The New Pelman Course includes a complete series of Physical 
Health Exercises which have been specially contributed by Mr. 
Eustace Miles, the foremost English authority on Physical 
Culture. No extra charge is made for this valuable feature, 
which has already proved of the greatest benefit to students. 

It costs you only the price of a postage-stamp to satisfy yourself 
as to whether there “is anything in Pelmanism,” and you will 
be agreeably surprised at the modesty of the fee for enrolment, 
Write the postcard and post now (or call to-day) to the Pelman 
Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C, l—your only regret will be that you did not do so sooner. 
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Learn it 
the 


Simplified 


way ! 


you know the value of education— 
you realise the NEED for specialised 
knowledge in the shaping of the future ; 
but perhaps you feel the task of learning 
to be too great. ‘Time may not admit 
of close study—inierest in the lessons 
may be so sadly lacking as to kill the 
strongest enthusiasm. The ‘‘ dry-as-dust,” 
weariscme systems of tuition are opposed 
to the nature of the average individual, 
and with no sign of — progress the 
work is all too often abandoned. 


That is the redson for the enormous 
success of the School of Simplified Study. 
YOU can master the most difficult 
subject with ease and efficiency if you 
will learn it the Simplified way. The 
lessons are so easy to understand 
—so remarkably well arranged and 
graded—so perfect in their system of 
mental development—that the study 
becomes, not a burden, but a source of 
immense pleasure and interest. The 
Simplified Courses are different from 
any other. They are clear—they lead 
you up from the very beginning in a 
wonderfully thorough manner. Kight 
excellent Courses are offered :— 


F RENCH will open up new literature to you. 


It is the language so rapidly becoming 
NECESSARY in business and private life. 


ENGLISH will give you the power of expres- 


sion—the ability to correctly interpret the 
works you read. A mastery of English 
is the hall-mark of a good education. 


PSYCHOLOGY teaches the science of mind 


—a study of enormous value in these 
complex days. 


LOGIC—the science of reasoning—is of in- 


GREEK 


estimable value as an aid to success in 
life. 


(New Testament), LATIN (the 
Key language), HEBREW, and 
ARABIC — au are treated by the 


Simplified method of this School. There 
is no task in the learning. 


There is pleasure and interest and 
PROGRESS right from the moment you 
begin on these lessons in your own 
home. Send for prospectus of the 
Course or Courses you require and 


FREE LESSON PAPERS 


will be included to enable you to 
judge the merit of this remarkable 
system. Do not delay—there is no obli- 
gation, and if you write your card now 
it will not escape your memory. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
SIMPLIFIED STUDY 


11 St. Paul's Chambers, 


19/21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


W.C.F, 


~ 


@, 








a, 


THE FIRST GREAT BOOK. OF 1920 


BEFORE ‘iy 
THE 
WAR 








A detailed vindication of 
Britain's pre-war policy, 
based on personal memor- 
anda and observation of the 
author. 


g The arguments of Beth- 

man Hollweg and von Tir. 
pitz are torn to shreds, 
and the inner purport of 
many an international situa- 
tion is unveiled. 


I For the first time an ex. 

Lord Chancellor tells the 
story of what went on 
behind the scenes in the 
most critical stage in our 
history. 


By 

VISCOUNT = to 

HALDANE ssi 

CASSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4, 

wm. you 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 


is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED !S GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D.; 
Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 























Soothing 
as an 


Old Time 
Melody 


¢ 
&) 
—_ 

Spinet < 

THE SUPER ors 
CIGARETTE -> 74 

Fine Old Virginia, $7, 

Cork Tipped. Ovals. 7 
1520 Fedencis, Yee 
Spinet Mistyre 77 Doz 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SIR J. G. PRAZER 


Sir Roger de Coverley, and other 


Literary eces. 
By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, Fellow of Trinity 
_ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Thomas | Hardy’ s Works. 
Uniform Edition. New Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Time’s Laughing-stocks and other Verses. 
Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics and Reveries. 
Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verses. 


Gs. net each. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 


——— 


SECOND EDITION, 
Industry and Trade. 


A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organisation ; 
and of their Influences on the Conditions of various Classes 
and Nations. By ALFRED MARSHALL. 8vo. 18s. net. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KE YNE S,C.B. 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 

The Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Its appearance is a political 
event of great moment, for it gives to all the men and women 
who know that Europe has gone wrong at this crisis in her 
history clear and definite guidance on the measures that can 
and should be taken to retrieve these errors so far as it is still 
possible to retrieve them.” 


FOU RTH E DITION. 


The Elements of Politics. 
By HENRY SIDGWICK, Author of ‘‘ The Methods of 
Ethics,””’ &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Pan-Islam. 
By G. WYMAN BURY, Author of ‘“ The Land of Uz” 
and ‘‘ Arabia Infelix.’’ With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Asiatic Review.—‘ Mr. Wyman Bury’s new book contains 
ai amount of valuable information quite out of proportion to 
its size.” 


The Spirit. — 
GOD AND HIS RELATION TO MAN CONSIDERED FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND ART. By A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON, LILY 
DOUGALL, J. ARTHUR HADFIELD, C. A. ANDERSON 
SCOTT, CYRIL W. EMMET, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, and 
B. H. STREETER (Editor). 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

The Wesiminstery Gazelte.—‘‘ The sincere and vigorous writers 
who work under the editorship of Canon Streeter are remark- 
able for the combination of sane spirituality and clear thinking 
which is felt in all their work. Their books ‘ Concerning 
Prayer’ and ‘Immortality’ are sufficiently well known to 
assure many eager readers for this new collection of essays, in 
some respects the most important they have yet produced.” 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Testing of a Nation. 
sy RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Crown 8yo. 


“Sir Hobbard de Hoy”: 


The Religious Education of the Adolescent. 














D.D., 
Os. net. 


DL, 


By the Rev. 


FE. F. BRALEY, M.A., L1..M., Organizer of Religious 
Education in the Diocese of Southwell. Crown S8Svo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Send for Macmillan’s List of New and Forthcoming Books 
with Descriptive Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, WAS. 


THE UNSEEN HAND AND REVOLUTION. 


ROME AND THE WAR 


AND COMING EVENTS IN BRITAIN. 
By WATCHMAN, 
Author of ‘“ Rome and Germany.” 
Cheap Edition, 2s.; postage 3d. 


LETTER FROM ROME: 
‘Anyone who cares to seek out the facts knows that the Jesuits 
reat sworn England's destruction by every means in their power,” 
—EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. 





McBRIDE, NAST and CO., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 





NISBET 


“English womanhood at its noblest.” 


CATHERINE —Dality TELEGRAPH, 
GLADSTONE 


12s. 6d. net. 
By Mrs. DREW 


(2x d Impression. ) 


** The impression left upon the reader of this 
memoir does not quickly fade. One 
feels that the world is richer for such 
women and for their memory.”’ 

—Observer. 


**Even after Lord Morley’s comprehensive 
and masterly biography . . . Mrs. 
Drew has made a contribution of great 
weilght.’’ 

—Sir W. R. Nicort in the British Weekly. 

** Full of interest, absolutely free from notes 
that jar, and appealing with irresistible 
force to all who set store by the virtues 
of ministering women.’’—Guardian. 








** Contributions to history of permanent interest.” 
—Lord Bryce in the Introduction. 


SOME PERSONAL 
IMPRESSIONS 


9s. net. 
By TAKE JONESCU 


‘* The work of a lively, humane, and intelli- 
gent mind.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


‘*Intimately personal without ever becoming 
trivial.’’—Sunday Times. 


22 BERNERS STREET, W. 1. 


New Year Reading 


—156 (or more) new books 
by all the authors of 1920 


for £5! 








The Times Book Club’s 


GUARANTEED 
SUBSCRIPTION 


entitles the reader to a service of three books 
at a time, chosen at will. He can call for 
every book in circulation: it must be bought 
specially for him if, by chance, not ready on 














demand. Books can be changed daily, if 
desired. If only changed once a week, a {5 


*‘ouaranteed’’’ subscription means the use 


of 156 new books in a year. 


A Subscriber writes : 

‘Please permit me to thank the Book Club for 
five years of delightful service. When away from 
one’s own library, and de prived of the privilege of 
adding to it, I cannot imagine anything to surpass 
your Guaranteed Service. I have never found 
any other library in the same rank, either here or 


at home.’’"—Mrs. Gleason. 
Parliculays (including those of a _ cheaper 
subscription) post free from the Ltbrarian 


380 OXFORD STREET LONDON W1 
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DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR 
JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Edited by A. &. RUSSELL, M.C., D.Sc. 


—Sir J, J, THOMSON, O.M., P.R.S, Sir F. G., KENYON, K.C.B. 
SEWARD, Sc.D., F.R.S. Prof. R, 8. CONWAY, Litt.D. 
The Rev, Canon W, TEMPLE, D.Litt 


1, JANUARY—NOW READY—6d. net. 





Trustees : 
P.B.A, Prof. A. C. 
F.B.A. Chairman of Committee: 


DISCOVERY is the outcome of a Conference 
called by the Presidents of the Royal Society 
and the British Academy, and many of the prin- 
cipal learned Societies and Educational Associa- 
tions are giving it their active support. 


DISCOVERY presents in a popular form a first- 
hand account of what experts are doing, or have 
done, in all the chief branches of knowledge. 
The articles will be written in plain language 
by contributors who can speak with authority 
on their own subjects. 


The following writers, among others, have promised to 


sontribute to early numbers : 


Prof. W. Briain ANDERSON (Latin & Roman Archacology). 
Prof. E. V. Arnoup (Vedic Research). 

Prof. A. 'T. Baker (French Literature). 

Prof. W. Laurence Braga (Physics). 

Dr. RupmMose Brown (Geography). 

Prof. R. 8. Conway (Latin : Giaipesetive Philology). 
©. G. Darwin (Physics). 

Prof. Epmunp G. Garpner (Italian Studies). 

Prof. W. R. Hatuipay (Greek). 

J. W. HeaptaM-Mortey (History). 

Dr. J. Kenner (Chemistry). 

Prof. Sir Sipney Tex (English Literature). 

O. H. K. Marten (History). 

Prof. Ginpert Murray (Greek). 

Prof. J. L. Myres (Ancient History). 

Sir Henry Newsour (English Literature). 

Prof. T. H. Pear (Psychology). 

Dr. T. 8. Price ( seen OY. 

C. Grant Roperrson, C.V (History). 

Prof. J. G. Robertson (German Studies). 

Prof. W. Rornenstern (Civie Art). 

A. L. Surrn, Master of Balliol College, Oxford (History). 
Prof. F. Soppy (Chemistry). 





DISCOVERY can be ordered through all newsagents and book- 
sellers price 6d, net, by post Thd. Annual Subscription 6s., 
by post Ts. 6d. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


JANUARY. THE Ge. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


CHINA AND THE POWERS. Henry Cockburn, C.B 

ARMY EDUCATION. Major Basil Williams. 

THE EFFECT OF A CAPITAL LEVY ON TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY. R. Geoffrey Ellis. 

A BYZANTINE BLUE-STOCKING: ANNA COMMENA. 
William Miller. 

MODERN SPIRITUALISM. Hugh Elliot. 

THE DESPATCHES OF SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 

FEMALE INTEMPERANCE. A Skilled Labourer. 

ROAD TRAFFIC IN GREAT CITIES. Horace Wyatt. 
THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE SCOTTISH. BIGH- 
LANDS. J. L. Moreton Macdonald (of Largie). 
THE JEWS AS A REVOLUTIONARY LEAVEN. 

Count de Soissons. 
LORD FISHER AND HIS WORK. Archibald Hurd. 
CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND. Christopher N. Johnston 
(Lord Sands). 
EINSTEIN ON TIME AND SPACE. Prof. Eddington. 
es | _ ee ANS: THEIR PAST AND FUTURE. 
»} Allen. 
NOTES OF A RECENT VISIT TO GERMANY. 


The 
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SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS 


To all interested in the rise, progress, 
and amalgamation of Banks. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS 
COUTTS, Banker 


By E. H. COLERIDGE. With numerous Ilus- 
trations. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. £2 26. net. 

“We have no hesitation in saying this is one of the best bio- 
graphics we have ever read, and jn placing it in a small and very 
elect class,”’"— Saturday Review. 

“ Coutts’s corre a with Lady Chatham and the Duchess 
of Devonshire, with C. J. Fox and the Duke of Kent . and many 
another, is a mi aile addition to the records of his eventful 
period.”— Sunday Times, 








THE ROAD TO EN-DOR 


By E. H. JONES, Lt. LA.R.O. With Illustrations 
by C. W. HILL, Lt. R.A.F. Second Edition. 
8s. 6d. net. 
“This is one of the most amazing, one of the most realistic. 
Timimest and at the same time most entertaining, books ever given 
o the public... . Everybody should read it.""—Daily Telegraph, 


THE LAST CRUSADE 


By DONALD MAXWELL. Crown 4to. 
‘A multitude of delightful pictures and drawings. = ing 
otiael plates das * great charm, and as beautiful are the di sightta 
monochromes.”— Pall Mali Gazette, 
“A very beautiful and inspiring book.””—Graphic. 


MY SECOND COUNTRY 
(FRANCE) 


By ROBERT DELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Robert Dell describes the present state of France 
as it appears to him. It is an important voluime which cannot 
be ignored, and will create much discussion both here, on the 
Continent, and in America, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LADY 

GEORGIANA PEEL 

Compiled by ETHEL PEEL. Illustrated. 
16s. net. jReady sho 


UNKNOWN LONDON 


By WALTER G. BELL. Numerous 
Second Edition. 


A MUSICAL MOTLEY 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. Second Edition. 


7s. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON. With an Introduction 
by JOHN DRINKWATER. 5s. net. 
A DIARY OF THE GREAT 
WARR 


volumes (sold 
6s. net cach. 


£1 5 


8. , 


Demy Svo. 
rily. 


Illustrations. 
6s. 6d. net. 


6d. net. 


By SAML. PEPYS, JUNR. Thres 


separately). 





NEW FICTION 


SUNSHINE IN UNDERWOOD 
By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of ‘‘ Jimmy’s Wife,” 





“The Foolishness of Lilian.”’ 7s. net. 

BENTON OF THE ROYAL 
MOUNTED 

By R. 8. KENDALL. 6s. net. 

SHUTTERED DOORS 

By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH, 7s. nto. 

ST. JOHN OF HONEYLEA 

By G. I. WHITHAM 7s. net. 





Vico STREET. 


JOHN LANE 
LONDON .W.L 


THE RODLEYHEAD 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS 





SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 


A dy of his B ife and W ork, by STEPHEN PAGET, 
F. Bo. , Hon. Secretary, Research Defence Society. With 
a Poahan ry 2 Note rs Lady Horsley. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

The Observer.—“ No biographer who agreed with Horsley could have given 
us anything so valuable, so convincing, so vitally defined. . Mr. Paget has 
never had an equal as a medic al biographer, and here he has exc¢ sile “d himself.”’ 

The British Weekly.—" Mr. Stephen Paget is not only a great and accomplished 
surgeon, like Horsley, but also a man of eminent skill in letters, This biography 
is very carefully planned and admirably written.” 

The Times Literary Supplement.—* The eartiest phases of his life are fully 
and well told by Mr. Stephen Ps nget. Indeed, it is not too much to say that of 
the many services which this author has re nde red to scientific medicine and 
gurgery, none is so important as his biography of Sir Victor Horsley.” 


THE LIFE GF PASTEUR 








By RENE VA LLERY-RADOT. Translation by Mra. 
R. L. DEVONSHIRE With an Introduction by the late 
Sir WILLIAM OSLER, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Regius Pro- 
feesor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. New 


Edition. Portri ai t, “10a. Gd. net. 

The Pail. Me ome Gazette.—-** The whole story of his rescarches, various and wide 
as they were, s told in this volume, with a wealth of detail which makes the book 
invaluable, 


THE 59th DIVISION. 


ENGLAND IN FRANCE 


SKETCHES BY SIDNEY R. JONES 


(LIEUT. R.E.). 
HISTORICAL TEXT by CHARLES VINCE. 








21s. net. 
Truth‘ The book is a record, which, however, will not only be in 4 ay 
those who have returned safely, but by the many others to whom the il 


of the artist reveals much more than the brainless camera, 

The Glasgow Herald,—** Mr. Jones works both with accuracy of execution and 
artistry of arrangement and selection, His full-page drawings and thumb-nail 
sketches are hoth effective and pleasing 

The British Weekly.—* Artist and author have worked tog 
a book which more than the 59th Division will enjoy. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BATTLE «LiHE 
IN FRANCE 


ether to produce 








With an additional chapter on the resulis of the war as 
affect ing our national life and Imperial interests. By 
J. E. . BODLEY, Author of ** France.” ‘7s. 6d. net. 


THE NAVY EVERYWHERE 





THE’ FRENCH REVOLUTION — 


A Study in Democ racybyNESTAH.WEBSTER. 21s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.—" Mrs. Webster has again produced an interesting volume 
of considerable historical merit, and written with the same charm of style that 
estudlished the fame of her * Chev alier de Boufllers.’ 


MODERN AND GONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By SS. SALWYN SCHAPIRO, Ph.D. Edited by 
JAMES F. SHOTWELL, Professor of History, Columbia 
University. With Maps. 15s. net. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF PCLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. With Maps. 6s. net. 
The Morning Post.—* Miss Orvis’s scholarly and simple pages make it | 


quite clear that this re -creation of the Polish E mpire is primarily due not to the 
collapse of Russia but to the defeat of Germany,’ 


ROUSSEAU AND ROMANTICISM 

















By IRVING BABBETT, Professor of French Litera- 
ture in Harvard University, Author of ‘‘ The New Laokoon,”’ 
etc. lis. net. 

The Times Lit, Supp.—* A study in which the author surveys the whole course 


of the romantic movement in literature, art, music, and eve n science, from the 


sentimentalists of the 18th century down to the present day.’ 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


By VISCOUNT MILNER, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 9d. 


HOW JERUSALEM 
WAS WON 


Record of Allenby’s campaign in Palestine. By 
WV. TT. MASSEY, Ofjcial Correspondent of the London 
Newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Fully 
Illustrated, 21s. net. 

The Sunday Ti:nes.—“ Those who read his lively and sympathetic descriptions 
of the campaign at the time will need no recommendation tor this volume.” 

The Daily Graphic. An interesting and detailed account of the campaign 
.. . Vividily related . . . excellent illustrations and maps add to the 
interest of a work which cannot fail to rank as a classic of the war.” 


WHERE iS CHRIST? 
By an ANGLICAN PRIEST in China. With an Introduc- 
tion by the BISHOP OF EDINBURGH. 3s. Gd. net. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 





net, 











The 








Or, Salvation through Growth, By EDMOND @G. A. 
HOLMES, Author of “ What Is and What Might Be.” 
12s. Gd. net. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLICT, and 





i ; the light it throws on P russian national « hara 


By C IONR.: IDC. ATO, Author of * ‘The Nav yf in Mesc ) pe stamia : 
With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


MIEMORIES or GEORGE MEREDI TH, 0.14. 


The Morning Post.—* This little whee of his le stters and sayings adds much 
to our kn wledge of ihe man- in- himse It as well as of the poet and novelist.” 


The New LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 
SK ee 


By NORWOOD 
Plans. 21s. net. 


The Daily Graphic,— . extremely valuable. 
ignored by any student of history ... it will be 
| has a present value of a singular kind, 





5s. net. 


YOUNG. Frontispiece, Maps, ana 


Indeed, the book cannot be 
seen that Mr. Young's able st: - 
The Dlogzephy indeed is invaluable 
er, 





LETTERS to X 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. net. 


The National News,—“ Reveals wide reading and a real bookish enthusiasin 
a fascinating confessional which the bib ‘liophile will devour with satisfact 





6s. 





A_TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE 





Edited by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 


The Nation. —" ...a book which is full of delights,”’ 
The Aberdeen Daily Journal.— 


6s. net. 














A treasury in impeccable taste of the mor 
splendid riches of one half of E a h prose.”’ aie biti ; 
By Ff. BLIGH BOND, Author of ‘The Gate of Remembrance 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Express —“ A remarkable document attested at the time of the 
writings .. - and [giving predictions about the events to folluw the present time 
By JOHN POLLOCK. Ts. Gd. 
A TERRIBLE MOVING STORY. 
The Author escaped from the clutches of the Bolsheviks a 
after amazing adver sures, is now safe. 
The Daily Telegraph, it is a record which every Englishman ought to read 
; and to take to heart for future guidanc 
——— NEW AN D RECENT FICTION, —— 


KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT'S FIRST 
THE BRANDING IRON 

CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM’S 
HEARTS HAVEN 


NOVEL, 





NEW NOVEL. 





Gther Essays in War-time 
jy HAVELOCK ELLIS. td. net. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 





6s. 








An English rendering ff Frangois de Culliéres’s “ De la 
maniére de négocier avec les souverains.”’ Presented with 
an liiroduction by A. F. WHYTE. 3s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE CHADWICK LIBRARY 
ALTITUDE AND HEALTH 


~~ By F. F. ROGAT. Preface by Sir WILLIAM | 
COLLINS, M.D., F.R.C.S. 128. net. 


FORESTS, woops, AND TREES iN 
RELATION TO HYGIENE 


By Professor AUGUSTINE HENRY, 
With Maps and Illustrations. 18e. 


‘LONDO 








M4. F.L8. 


net. 





N 


'ORANGES AKD LEMONS 
|THE STRONG HOURS 





MAURICE HEWLETT 7, 


etc. 


THE OUTLAW 


Author of * Gudrid the Fair,” 


KESTH’S DARK TOWER 











ELEAN OR H. POR "ER, A ithor of * Just David, ef 
THE LAIRD OF GLENFERRIE 
MARY JOHNSTON, Author of * The Old Dominion,’ 


Mrs. GEOLG& 





Auni,’ éic. 


UD DIVER, 


The Profi ssional 


MA 


WEMYSS, Author of * 





Author of * * Strange Rouds,”’ et 


THE FOUR_HORSERE FY 


an oc ne hI 


——INCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 41) 


I 0-1 2 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Man, Past and Present 
By A. H. KEANE. Revised and largely rewritten by A. Htneston QuicGrtn and A. C. Happon, Reader in 


Ethnology, Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo. 


With 16 plates. 36s net. 


The range of this work in space and time covers the whole world from prehistoric ages down to the present day. The main 
object of the revisers has been to retain as much as possible of the original text wherever it fairly represents current cpinicn et 
the present time, but so different is our outlook from that of 1899 that certain sections have had to be entirely re-written and in 
many places pages have been suppressed to make room for more important information. 


The Foundations of Music 


By H. J. WATT, D.Phil., Lecturer on Psychology in the University of Glasgow. 


Royal 8vo. 18s net. 


In a previous book, The Psychology of Sound, which was addressed primarily to psychologists and physiologists, the 
author made a minutely critical analysis of the phenomena of Sound end developed what seemed to him the only systematically 
true and promising theory of these phenomena. In this book, in which the appeal is to the musician as much as to the psychologist, 
he not only traverses some of the ground covered in his earlier volume, but carries his theory still further. 


From Ritual to Romance 


By JESSIE L. WESTON. 


Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


This work is offered as @ genuine elucidation of the problemof the Grail, based upon long study of the texts. The author 
seeks to show that the origin of the Grail story must be sought, not in ecclesiastical legend or in popular tale, but in a direction 


which shall do justice to what is sound in the claims of both. 


$ e 
Douglas’s Aeneid 
By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, M.A., B.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A. (Scot.), Author of Scottish Life and Poetry, 


&e., &e. 


Demy 8vo. 


14s net. 


This is an attempt to elucidate Gawain Douglas's work, and to place it in its proper setting, as a literary document, and i} 


is hoped that the book may fill a blank in Scottish literature. 
as being the most authentic. 


The author has taken the version of the Cambridge Manuscript 





The Theory of the Imaginary in 


Geometry, together with the Trigonometry of the 
Imaginery. By J. L. 8. HATTON, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics, East London College. Royal 
Svo. 18s net. 

‘Those who approach the subject with an open mind will, it is believed, 
find ia this work a consistent and natural theory of the imaginary, The 
theory set forth in it may be regarded from the analytical point of view 
a3 an exposition of the oft-quoted but scldom explained “ Principle of 
Continuity,” 


Pleasure-Unpleasure. 
gation on the Feeling-Elements. By A. WOHLGEMUTH, 
L).Se. (Lond.). Royal 8vo. 14s net. British Journal of 
Psychology Monograph Supplements, No. VI. 

This investigation was undertaken to elucidate, by carefully conducted 
experiments, and, if possible, to settle some of the most hotly coutroverted 
questions in the psychology of Feeling. 


. 4 
Food Poisoning and Food Infections. 
By W. G. SAVAGE, B.Se., M.D., D.P.H. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. Cambridge Public Health Series. 

“To stimulate interest in the subject, indicate where exact knowledge 
ia lacking and the directions where it may be sought, and to lay dowa 
lines of prevention are objects [ have had in mind in writing this book. 
Some of the views advanced are not in accord with those accepted In the 
textbooks, but during the past fifteen years I have devoted much time to 
the investigation of the complex problems discussed and no current view 
is rejected and no new one advanced without the scientific data on both 
sides being fully stated,”—Extract from the Preface 


Selection of Cases Illustrative of 
English Criminal Law. By c.s. KENNY, 


LL.D., F.B.A., late Professor of Law in the University of 
Cambridge. Fourth edition. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“A very welcome addition to the extremely limited number of books 
of the sort intended for the use of students in the Universities and Inns of 
Court, . . . There is probably no one else—at any rate no one in 
England—so well qualified for the task, through actual practical experi- 
ence both of the working of the law and of academic teaching. a 
‘the book may with confidence be recommended to teacher and student, 
and may well intcrest a wider circle of readers,” 

The Athenawm on the first edition 


Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar 
Dynamics. Being an Essay to which the Adams 


Prize of the University of Cambridge for the Year 1917 was 


An Experimental Investi- 


adjudged. By J. H. JEANS, M.A., F.R.S. Large royal 
8vyo. With 5 plates. 21s net. ; 


“ This instructive and valuable book, which, it seems not too much to 
say, is a summing-up of what is now known, and of what is usefully to be 
conjectured by scientific inquiry . . in its more speculative chapters 
enters into airy zoaes of research through which not only men of science 
will be fascinated to follow.”—The Scotsman 





Principles and Method in the Study of 
English Literature. ny w. MAcPHERSON, 


M.A., Inspector of Schools to the Bradford Education 
Committee. New and enlarged edition. Crown §8vo. 
os net. 


The author's chicf aim is to show how English Literature, as it appears 
fn the work of the best writers, may be etfectively studied and rightly 
appreciated. In this edition the number of pages contained in the first 
edition has been more than doubled, a large amount of new subject matter 
having been added, 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Edited, with notes and 
glossary, by A. J. WYATT. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


The editor has aimed at representing as many sides as possible of the 
life of our forefathers, and at choosing material of greater variety and of 
more intrirsi¢c interest than Js to be found in previous Looks, In the notcs 
he has endeavoured to hit the happy mean between the needs of the private 
student and those of the more fortunate class-student. The glossary is 
smetes for ready use, and is intended to give the learner all legitimate 
help, 


Beowulf with the Finnsbu-g Fragment. 
A. J. WYATT. 
notes by R. W. CHAMBERS. 
sim'les. 12s net. 


Naval History and National History. 
The Inaugural Lecture delivered to the University of Cam- 
bridge on Trafalgar Day, 1919. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 2s 6d net. 


Recent Educational Publications. 

Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Malachi. By Rev. T. H. 
HENNESSY, M.A. 3s net. Revised Version for 
Schools Series. 

An Advanced Latin Syntax. By A. L.FRANCIS, M.A., 
late Head Master,and H. F. TATUM, M.A., late Assistant 
Master, Blundell's School, Tiverton. 7s net. 

Practical Exercises on the Weather and Climate 
of the British Isles and North-West Europe. By W. F's 
STACEY, F.R.G.S., F.R.Met.Soc. 2s 6d net. 

The Elements of Analytical Conics. By C. DAVISON, 
S$2.D. 10s net. 


Catalogue 1920. The new edition of the Cambridge 
University Press Catalogue, thoroughly revised and based 
upon an improved system of classification, will be sent 
on application. 


Edited by 
New edition revised with introduction and 


Demy 8vo. With 2 fac- 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


tein SS 2 : : = ‘ ‘ tts “ ” (Limited), at their 
London : Printed by W. Speatcut & Sons, Lrp., 93 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.0. 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SPECTATOR” (Limited), 
Ofiice, No, 1 Wellington Street (W.C. 


2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, iu the County of Middlesex, 


4, 
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